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THE RIVER. 


From Tinsley’s Magazine. 
THE RIVER. 


From its hidden source secure, 

In the waste of wold and moor, 

Where the purple heather glows, 

Where the bee its harvest knows; 

Dancing down mid flowers and moss, 
Dashing in the sudden ‘ foss,’ 

Darkling in the rocky pool, 

Glimmering mid the rushes cool, 

——e! es and shade, through dusk and 


eames ‘glides the little river. 


Through the meadows broad and fair, 
Under beech-tree arches rare ; 

Through deep woodlands green and shady, 
Past gray halls of ‘lord and lady;’ 
Where white lilies lie serenely, 

And great swans come floating queenly; 
Where brown wings of coot and hern 
Glance from nests amid the fern; 

Where tall willows bend and quiver, 
Onward rolls the broad bright river. 


Past great towns, whose roar and riot 
Start the waters from their quiet; 
Past wharves with barges heavy-laden, 
Bright-sailed boats with youth and maiden; 
Thundering paddles flashing back 
Mimic billows from their track, 
Bearing all, for work or play, 
Hurrying on, through night and day, 
Tribute waters to deliver, 
Seaward rolls the mighty river. 

8. K. P. 


How do the horses come round at The Corner? 
When eyes are all straining 
To see which is gaining, 
And far-distant humming 
Grows louder and clearer, — Grows stronger and 
nearer. 
** They’re off !’? ‘* They are coming ! ”’ 
** Who leads?’ ‘* Black and red!’? —** No! 
Green, by a head !”” 
** The Earl!’ ‘* No, the Lady !’? — ‘‘ Typhceus 
looks shady !”’ 
** Orion ! Orion, — To live or to die on ! ”’ 
*¢ Twenty pounds to a crown — On the little Blue 
Gown.”’ 
**T'll venture my whole in— That colt by Tom 
Bowline !”’ 
** Paul Jones!’ ‘* Rosicrucian !”’ 
** Green Sleeve !*’ ‘* Restitution ! ”’ 
** Le Sarrazin!’’ ** Pace!” 
** It’s Mercury’s race! ”’ 
Then on they come lashing, and slashing, and 


dashing, 
Their colours all flashing like lightning-gleams 


gashing 
The darkness, where, clashing, the thunder is 
crashing ! 





With whipping and thrashing, 
With crowding and smashing, 


With pressing and stirring, . 

With lifting and spurring, 

With pulling and striving, 

With pushing and driving, 

With kicking and sporting, 

With neighing and snorting, 

With frisking and whisking, 

With racing and chasing, 

With straining and gaining, 

With longing and thronging, 

With plunging and lunging, 

With fretting and sweating, 
With bustling, and hustling, and justling, 
With surging, and urging, and scourging, 
With rushing, and brushing, and crushing, 
“i “eos and pattering, and clatter. 


With tenn, and scurrying, and flurrying, 
and worrying, 
With sliding, and gliding, and riding, and strid- 


ing, 
With crying, and flying, and shying, and plying, 
With tying, and vying, and trying, and hieing ! 
Till rapidly spinning, 
- The'ranks quickly thinning, 
The crowd is beginning 
To see which is winning : — 
Some faces grow brighter —and some grow for- 
lorner : 
And that’s how the horses come round at The 
c Corner ! . 
un. 


Tae second reading of Mr. Ewart’s Bill in- 
troducing the metric system was carried on Wed- 
nesday by a vote of 217 to 65, an extraordinarily 
heavy vote, considering that the majority of the 
House know no more about the metric system 
than about the‘differential calculus. Mr. Ewart 
proposes that. after a certain number of years 
the French measures shall be introduced bodily, 
nomenclatures and all. He was opposed by Mr. 
Beresford Hope on somewhat novel ground. He 
argued, of course, against the expediency of a 
change which would greatly embarrass the igno- 
rant and the poor, but also read a letter from 
Sir John Herschel, asserting that the British 
standards of measure and weight are, on the 
whole, more scientific than the French. The 
English foot is within 1,000th part of an abso- 
lute geometrical foot ; our English ounce is ex- 
actly 1,000th part the weight of a geometrical 
cubic foot of distilled water at a temperature of 
72°; and our half-pint is precisely ten ounces of 
water, The benefit of international weights and 
measures is very small, and we altogether object 
to forcible changes of the kind, unless their util- 
ity; as,in the matter of decimal coinage, is very 
great indeed. 

Spectator. 





THE EARTH 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE EARTH A MAGNET. 

Ture is a very prevalent but erroneous 
opinion that the magnetic needle points to 
the north. We remember well how we dis- 
covered in our boyhood that the needle 
does not point to the north, for the dis- 
covery was impressed upon us in a very 
unpleasant manner. We had purchased 
a pocket compass, and were very anx- 
jous— not, indeed, to test the instru- 
ment, since we placed implicit reliance 
upon its indications — but to make use of it 
as a guide across unknown regions. Not 
many miles from where we lived lay Cob- 
ham Wood, no very extensive forest cer- 
tainly, but large enough to lose oneself in. 
Thither, accordingly, we proceeded with 
three schoolfellows. When we had lost 
ourselves, we gleefully called the compass 
into action, and made from the wood in a 
direction which we supposed would lead us 
home. We travelled on with full confidence 
in our pocket guide; at each turning we 
consulted it in an artistic manner, care- 
fully poising it and waiting till its vibrations 
ceased. But when we had travelled some 
two or three miles without seeing any house 
or road that we recognized, matters as- 
sumed a less cheerful aspect. We were un- 
willing to compromise our dignity as ‘‘ ex- 
plorers” by asking the way —a proceeding 
which no precedent in the history of our fa- 
vourite travellers allowed us to think of. 
But evening came on, and with it a summer 
thunder-storm ; we were getting thoroughly 
tired out, and the juvabit olim meminisse 
with which we had been comforting our- 
selves began to lose its force. When at 
length we yielded, we learned that we had 
gone many miles out of our road, and we 
did not reach home till several hours after 
dark. How it fared with our schoolfellows 
we know not, but a result overtook our- 
selves personally, for which there is no 
precedent, so far as we are aware, in the 
records of exploring expeditions. Also the 
offending compass was confiscated by just- 
ly indignant parents, so that for a long 
while the cause of our troubles was a mys- 
tery tous. We now know that instead of 
pointing due north the compass pointed 
more than 20° towards the west, or nearly 
to the quarter called by sailors north-north- 
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west. No wonder, therefore, that we went 
astray when we followed a guide so un- 
trustworthy. 

The peculiarity that the magnetic needle 
does not, in general, point to the north, is 
the first of a series of peculiarities which we 
now propose briefly to describe. The ir- 
regularity is called by sailors the needle’s 
variation, but the term more commonly used 
by scientific men is the declination of the 
needle. It was probably discovered a long 
time ago, for 800 years before our era the 
Chinese applied the magnet’s directive force 
to guide them in journeying over the great 
Asiatic plains ; and they must soon have de- 
tected so marked a peculiarity. Instead of 
a ship’s compass they made use of a mag- 
netic car, on the front of which a floating 
needle carried a small figure whose out- 
stretched arm pointed southwards. We 
have no record, however, of their discovery 
of the declination, and know only that they 
were acquainted with it in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The declination was discovered, in- 
dependently, by European observers in the 
thirteenth century. . ! 

As we travel from place to place the dec- 
lination of the needle is found to vary: 
Christopher Columbus was the first to de- 
tect this. He discovered it on the 13th of 
September, 1492, during his first voyage, 
and when he was six hundred miles from 
Ferro, the most westerly of the Canary Isl- 
ands. He found that the declination, 
which was towards the east in Europe, passed 
to the west, and increased continually as he 
travelled westwards. 

But here we see the first trace of a yet 
more singular peculiarity. We have said 
that at present the declination is towards 
the west in Europe. In Columbus’ time it 
was towards the east. Thus we learn that 
the declination varies with the progress of 
time, as well as with change of place. 

The Genius of modern science is a weigh- 
ing and a measuring one. Men are not sat- 
isfied now-a-days with knowing that a pe- 
culiarity exists; they seek to determine its 
extent, how far it is variable — whether 
from time to time or from place to place, 
and so on. Now the results of such inqui- 
ries applied to the magnetic declination have 
proved exceedingly interesting. 

We find first, that the world may be di- 


A MAGNET. 
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vided into two unequal portions, over one 
of which the needle has a westerly, and over 
the other an easterly, declination. Along 
the boundary line, of course, the needle 
points due north. England is situated in 
the region of westerly magnets. This re- 
gion includes all Europe, except the north- 
eastern parts of Russia; Turkey, Arabia, 
and the whole of Africa; the greater part 
of the Indian Ocean, and the western parts 
of Australia; nearly the whole of the At- 
lantic Ocean; Greenland, the eastern parts 
of Canada, and a small slice from the north- 
eastern part of Brazil. All these form one 
region of westerly declination; but singu- 
larly enough, there lies in the very heart of 
the remaining and larger region of easterly 
magnets, an oval space of a contrary char- 
acter. This space includes the Japanese 
Islands, Manchouria, and the eastern parts 
of China. It is very noteworthy also, that 


in the westerly region the declination is 
much greater than the easterly. Over the 
whole of Asia, for instance, the needle points 
almost due north. On the contrary, in the 
north of Greenland and of Baffin’s Bay, the 
magnetic needle points due west, while still 


further to the north (a little westerly) we 
find the needle pointing with its north end 
directly towards the south. 

In the presence of these peculiarities it 
would be pleasant to speculate. We might 
imagine the existence of powerfully mag- 
netic veins in the earth’s solid mass, coercing 
the magnetic needle from a full obedience to 
the true polar summons. Or the compara- 
tive effects of oceans and of continents 
might be called into play. But unfortunately 
for all this we have to reconcile views founded 
on fixed relations presented by the earth, 
with the process of change indicated above. 
Let us consider the declination in England 
alone. 

In the fifteenth century there was an 
easterly declination. This gradually dimin- 
ished, so that in about the year 1657 the 
needle pointed due north. ° After this the 
needle pointed towards the west, and con- 
tinually more and more, so that scientific 
men, having had experience only of a con- 
tinual shifting of the needle in one direc- 
tion, began to form the opinion that this 
change would continue, so that the needle 
would pass, through uorth-west and west, 
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to the south. In fact, it was imagined that 
the motion of the needle would resemble 
that of the hands of a watch, only in a re- 
versed direction. But before long obser- 
vant men detected a gradual diminution in 
the needle’s westerly motion. Arago, the 
distinguished French astronomer and phys- 
icist, was the first (we believe) to point 
out that ‘‘ the progressive movement of the 
magnetic needle towards the west appeared 
to have become continually slower of late 
years” (he wrote in 1814), ‘* which seemed 
to indicate that after some little time longer 
it might become retrograde.” Three years 
later, namely on the 10th of February, 1817, 
Arago asserted definitively that the retro- 
grade movement of the magnetic needle had 
commenced to be perceptible. Colonel 
Beaufoy at first oppugned Arago’s conclu- 
sion, for he found from observations made 
in London, during the years 1817-1819, that 
the westerly motion still continued. But 
he had omitted to take notice of one very 
simple fact, viz., that London and Paris are 
two different places. A few years later and 
the retrograde motion became perceptible 
at London also, and it has now been estab- 
lished by the observations of forty years. 
It appears from a careful comparison of 
Beaufoy’s observations that the needle 
reached the limit of its western digression 
(at Greenwich) in March, 1819, at which 
time the declination was very nearly 25°. 
In Paris, on the contrary, the needle had 
reached its greatest western digression 
(about 22 1-2°) in 1814. Itis rather singular 
that although at Paris the retrograde mo- 
tion thus presented itself five years earlier 
than in London, the needle pointed due 
north at Paris six years later than in Lon- 
don, viz., in 1663. Perhaps, the greater 
amplitude of the needle’s London digres- 
sion may explain this peculiarity. 

**Tt was already sufficiently difficult,” 
says Arago, ‘‘ to imagine what could be the 
kind of change in the constitution of the 
globe, which could act during one hundred 
and fifty-three years in gradually transfer- 
ing the direction of the magnetic needle 
from due north to 23° west of north. We 
see that it is now necessary to explain, 
moreover, how it has happened that this 
gradual change has ceased, and has given 
place to a return towards the preceding state 
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of the globe.” ‘* How is it,” he pertinently 
asks, ‘‘ that the directive action of the globe, 
which clearly must result from the action of 
molecules of which the globe is composed, 
can be thus variable, while the number, po- 
sition, and temperature of these molecules, 

*and, as far as we know, all their other phys- 
ical properties, remain constant ?” 

But we have considered only a single re- 
gion of the earth’s surface. Arago’s opin- 
ion will seem still more just when we exam- 
ine the change which has taken place in 
what we may term the ‘‘ magnetic aspect” 
of the whole globe. The line which sepa- 
rates the region of westerly magnets from 
the region of easterly magnets, now runs, 
as we have said, across Canada and eastern 
Brazil in one hemisphere, and across Rus- 
sia, Asiatic Turkey, the Indian Ocean, and 
West Australia in the other ; besides having 
an outlying oval to the east of the Asiatic 
Continent. Now these lines have swept 
round a part of the globe’s circuit in a most 
singular manner since 1600. They have 
varied alike in direction and complexity. 
The Siberian oval, now distinct, was, in 
1787, merely a loop of the eastern line of 
no declination. The oval appears now to 
be continually diminishing, and will one day 
probably disappear. 

We find here presented to us a phenome- 
non as mysterious, as astonishing, and as 
worthy of careful study as any embraced in 
the wide domains of science. But other 
peculiarities await our notice. 

If a magnetic needle of suitable length be 
carefully poised on a fine point, or, better, 
be suspended from a silk thread without 
torsion, it will be found to exhibit each day 
two small but clearly perceptible oscilla- 

_ tions. M. Arago, from a careful series of 
observations, deduced the following re- 
sults : — 

At about eleven at night, the north end 
of the needle begins to move from west to 
east, and having reached its greatest east- 

’ erly excursion at about a quarter-past eight 
in the morning, returns towards the west to 
attain its greatest westerly excursion at a 
quarter-past one. It then moves again to 
the east, and having reached its greatest 
easterly excursion at half-past eight in the 
evening, returns to the west, and attains its 
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greatest westerly excursion at eleven, as at 
starting. 

Of course, these excursions take place 
on either side of the mean position of the 
needle, and as the excursions are small, 
never exceeding the fifth part of a degree, 
while the mean position of the needle lies 
some 20° to the west of north, it is clear 
that the excursions are only nominally east- 
ern and western, the needle pointing, 
throughout, far to the west. 

Now if we remember that the north end 
of the needle is that farthest from the sun, ° 
it will be easy to trace in M. Arago’s results 
a sort of effort on the part of the needle to 
turn towards the sun,—not merely when 
that luminary is above the horizon, but dur- 
ing his nocturnal path also. 

We are prepared, therefore, to expect 
that a variation having an annual period 
shall appear, on a close observation of our 
suspended needle. Such a variation has 
been long since recognized. It is found 
that in the summer of both hemispheres, the 
daily variation is exaggerated, while in win- 
ter it is diminished. 

But besides the divergence of a magnet- 
ized needle from the north pole, there is a 
divergence from the horizontal position, 
which must now claim our attention. If a 
non-magnetic needle be carefully suspended 
so as to rest horizontally, and be then mag- 
netized, it will be found no longer to pre- 
serve that. position. The northern end dips 
very sensibly. This happens in our hemis- 
phere. In the southern it is the southern 
end which dips. It is clear, therefore, that 
if we travel from one hemisphere to the 
other we must find the northern dip of the 
needle gradually diminishing till at some 
point near the equator the needle is hori- 
zontal, and as we pass thence to southern 
regions a gradually increasing southern in- 
clination is presented. This has been found 
to be the case, and the position of the line 
along which there is no inclination (called 
the magnetic equator) has been traced 
around the globe. It is not coincident with 
the earth’s equator, but crosses that circle 
at an angle of twelve degrees, passing from 
north to south of the equator in long. 3° 
west of Greenwich, and from south to north 
in long. 187° east of Greenwich. The form 
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of the line is not exactly that of a great cir- 
cle, but presents here and there (and espe- 
cially where it crosses the Atlantic) percep- 
tible excursions from such a figure. 

At two points on the earth’s globe the 
needle will rest in a vertical position. These 
are the magnetic poles of the earth. The 
northern magnetic pole was reached by Sir 
J. G. Ross, and lies in 70° N. lat., and 
263° E. long., that is, to the north of the 
American continent, and not very far from 
Boothia Gulf. One of the objects with 
which Ross set out on his celebrated expe- 
dition to the Antarctic Seas was the discov- 
ery if possible of the southern magnetic 

ole. In this he was not successful. ‘T'wice 

e was in hopes of attaining his object, but 
each time he was stopped by a barrier of 
land. He approached so near, however, to 
the pole, that the needle was inclined at an 
angle of nearly ninety degrees to the hori- 
zon, and he was able to assign to the south- 
ern pole a position in 75° S. lat., 154° E. 
long. It is not probable, we should imag- 
ine, that either pole is fixed, since we sha 
now see that the inclination, like the decli- 
nation of the magnetic needle, is variable 
from time to time, as well as from place to 
place ; and in particular, the magnetic equa- 
tor is apparently subjected to a slow but 
uniform process of change. 


Arago tells us that the inclination of the 
needle at Paris has been observed to dimin- 
ish year by year since 1671. At that time 
the inclination was no less than 75°; in 
other words, the needle was inclined only 


In 1791 the inclination 
was less than 71°. In 1831 it was less than 
68°. In like manner the inclination at Lon- 
don has been observed to diminish, from 72° 
in 1786 to 70° in 1804, and thence to 68° at 
the present time. 

It might be anticipated from such changes 
as these that the position of the magnetic 
equator would be found to be changing. 

ay, we can even guess in which way it 
must be changing. For, since the inclina- 
tion is diminishing at London and Paris, the 
magnetic equator must be approaching these 
places, and this (in the present position of 
the curve) can only happen by a gradual 
shifting of the magnetic equator from east 
to west along the true equator. This mo- 
tion has been found to be really taking place. 
It is supposed that the movement is accom- 
panied by a change of form; but more ob- 
servations are necessary to establish this 
interesting point. 

Can it be doubted that while these 
changes are taking place, the magnetic 
poles also are slowly shifting round the true 
pole? Must not the northern pole, for in- 


15° to the vertical. 
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stance, be further from Paris now that the 
needle is inclined more than 23° from the 
vertical, than in 1671, when the inclination 
was only 15°? It appears obvious that this 
must be so, and we deduce the interesting 
conclusion that each of the magnetic poles 
is rotating around the earth’s axis. 

But there is another peculiarity about the 
needle which is as noteworthy as any of 
those we have spoken about. We refer to 
the intensity of the magnetic action, the en- 
ergy with which the needle seeks its posi- 
tion of rest. This is not only variable from 

lace to place, but from time to time, and 
is further subject to sudden changes of a 
very singular character. 

It might be expected that where the dip 
is greater, the directive energy of the mag- 
net would be proportionably great. And 
this is found to be approximately the case. 
Accordingly the magnetic equator is very 
nearly coincident with the ‘* equator of least 
intensity,” but not exactly. As we approach 
the magnetic poles we find a more consider- 
able divergence, so that instead of there be- 
ing a northern pole of greatest intensity 
nearly coincident with the northern mag- 
netic pole, which we have seen lies to the 
north of the American continent, there are 
two northern poles, one in Siberia nearly at 
the point where the river Lena crosses the 
Arctic circle, the other not so far to the 
north—only a few degrees north, in fact, 
of Lake Superior. In the south, in like 
manner, there are also two poles, one on 
the Antarctic circle about 130° E. long. in 
Adelie Island, the other not yet precisely 
determined, but supposed to lie on about 
the 240th degree of longitude, and south of 
the Antarctic circle. Singularly enough 
there is a line of lower intensity running 
right round the earth along the valleys of 
the two great oceans, *‘ passing through 
Behring’s Straits and bisecting the Pacific 
on one side of the globe, and passing out 
of the Arctic Sea by Spitzbergen and down 
the Atlantic on the other.” ° 

Colonel Sabine discovered that the inten- 
sity of the magnetic action varies during 
the course of the year. It is greatest in 
December and January in both hemispheres. 
If the intensity had been greatest in winter 
one would have been disposed to have as- 
signed seasonal variation of temperature as 
the cause of the change. But as the epoch 
is the same for both hemispheres we must 
seek another cause. Is there any astro- 
nomical element which seems to correspond 
with the law discovered by Sabine? There 
is one very important element. The posi- 
tion of the perihelion of the earth’s orbit 1s 
such that the earth is nearest to the sun on 
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about the 31st of December or the Ist of 
January. There seems nothing rashly 
speculative, then, in concluding that the sun 
exercises a magnetic influence on the earth, 
varying according to the distance of the 
earth from the sun. Nay, Sabine’s results 
seem to point very distinctly to the law of 
variation. For, although the number of ob- 
servations is not as yet very great, and the 
extreme delicacy of the variation renders 
the determination of its amount very diffi- 
cult, enough has been done to show that in 
all probability the sun’s influence varies ac- 
cording to the same law as gravity — that 
is, inversely as the square of the distance. 
That the sun, the source of light and heat, 
and the great gravitating centre of the solar 
system, should exercise a magnetic influence 
upon the earth, and that this influence should 
vary according to the same law as gravity, 
or as the distribution of light and heat, will 
not appear perhaps very su rising. But 
the discovery by Sabine that the moon exer- 
cises a distinctly traceable effect upon the 
magnetic needle seems to us a very remark- 
able one. We receive very little light from 
the moon, much less (in comparison with 
the sun’s light) than most persons would 
suppose, and we get absolutely no perce 
tible heat from her. Therefore it would 
seem rather to the influence of mass and 
proximity that the magnetic disturbances 
caused by the moon must be ascribed. 
But if the moon exercises an influence in 


this way, why should not the planets? We 
shall see that there is evidence of some such 
influence being exerted by these bodies. 
More mysterious if possible than any of 
the facts we have discussed is the phenom- 
enon of magnetic storms. The needle has 
been exhibiting for several weeks the most 


perfect uniformity of oscillation. Day after 
day the careful microscopic observation of 
the needle’s progress has revealed a steady 
swaying to and fro, such as may be seen in 
the masts of a stately ship at anchor on the 
scarce-heaving breast of ocean. Suddenly 
a change is noted; irregular jerking move- 
ments are perceptible, totally distinct from 
the regular periodic oscillations. A mag- 
netic storm is in progress. But where is 
the centre of disturbance, and what are the 
limits of the storm? The answer is re- 
markable. If the jerking movements ob- 
served in places spread over very _— re- 
gions of the earth —and in some well-au- 
thenticated cases over the whole earth — be 
compared with the local time, it is found 
that (allowance being made for difference 
of longitude) they occur precisely at the same 
instant. The magnetic vibrations thrill in 
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one moment through the whole frame of 
our earth! 

But a very singular circumstance is ob- 
served to characterize these magnetic storms. 
They are nearly always observed to be ac- 
companied by the exhibition of the aurora 
in high latitudes, northern and southern. 
Probably they never happen without such a 
display : but numbers of auroras escape our 
notice. The converse proposition, however, 
has been established as an universal one. 
No great display of the aurora ever occurs 
without a strongly marked magnetic storm. 

Magnetic storms sometimes last for sev- 
eral hours or even days. 

Remembering the influence which the sun 
has been found to exercise upon the mag- 
netic needle, the question will naturally 
arise, has the sun anything to do with mag- 
netic storms? We have clear evidence that 
he has. 

On the 1st of September, 1859, Messrs. 
Carrington and Hodgson were observing 
the sun, one at Oxford and the other in 
London. Their scrutiny was directed to 
certain large spots which, at that time, 
marked the sun’s face. Suddenly, a briglit 
light was seen by each observer to break 
out on the sun’s surface and to travel, slowly 
in appearance, but in reality at the rate of 
7,000 miles in a minute, across a part of the 
solar disc. Now it was found afterwards 
that the self-registering magnetic instru- 
ments at Kew had made at that very instant 
a strongly marked jerk. It was learned 
that at that moment a magnetic storm pre- 
vailed at the West Indies, in South Amer- 
ica, and in Australia. The signalmen in 
the telegraph stations at Washington and 
Philadelphia received strong electric shocks ; 
the pen of Bain’s telegraph was followed by 
a flame of fire; and in Norway the tele- 
graphic machinery was set on fire. At 
night great auroras were seen in both hem- 
ispheres. It is impossible not to connect 
these startling magnetic indications with the 
remarkable appearance observed upon the 
sun’s disc. 

But there is other evidence. Magnetic 
storms prevail more commonly in some 
years than in others. In those years in 
which they prevail most frequently, it is 
found that the ordinary coulliethene of the 
magnetic needle are more extensive than 
usual. Now when these peculiarities had 
been noticed for many years, it was found 
that there was an alternate and systematic 
increase and diminution in the intensity of 
magnetic action, and that the period of the 
variation was about eleven years. But at 
the same time a diligent observer had been 
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recording the appearance of the sun’s face 
from day to day and from year to year. 
He had found that the solar spots are in 
some years more freely displayed than in 
others. And he had determined the period 
in which the spots are successively presented 
with maximum frequency to be p as eleven 
years. On a comparison of the two sets of 
observations it was found (and has now 
been placed beyond a doubt by many years 
of continued observation) that magnetic 
perturbations are most energetic when the 
sun is most spotted, and vice versa. 

For so remarkable a phenomenon as this 
none but a cosmical cause can suffice. We 
can neither say that the spots cause the mag- 
netic storms nor that the magnetic storms 
cause the spots. We must seek for a cause 

roducing at once both sets of phenomena. 
ere is as yet no certainty in this matter, 
but it seems as if philosophers would soon 
be able to trace in the disturbing action of 
the planets upon the solar atmosphere the 
cause as well of the marked period of eleven 
years as of other less distinctly marked 
riods which a diligent observation of solar 
phenomena is beginning to educe. 


From The Saturday Review. 
KIRK’S CHARLES THE BOLD.* 


Mr. Kirk seems to us to have used the 
five years which have elapsed since the pub- 
lication of his first two volumes ¢ to advan- 
tage. He has improved as a writer. There 
are still some blemishes in language, and 
some unaccountable slips of carelessness. 
But he is less inclined to take liberties with 
English, and though there is still a tendency 
to heighten effect by florid touches, and to 
indulge in flings of doubtful irony and sar- 
* easm, his taste in these matters is more 
manly and sober. He tells his story with 
greater directness and strength of arrange- 
ment and connexion. And the work bears 
the marks more than ever of careful and 
honest labour. The Swiss archives, it ap- 

ars, are full of original materials relatin 
to the war with Burgundy, much of whic 
has been published in the collections of his- 
torical documents in which Switzerland is 
not behind the rest of the world. These 
Mr. Kirk has used, but. he has besides ex- 
plored manuscript’ sources for himself, and 
among his chief and most important author- 
ities are the original German and Latin let- 
ter-books of the Government of Berne, with 
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the corrections, erasures, and interlinea- 
tions of the day, to which he refers on al- 
most every page. He has also examined 
the collections, now become accessible, of 
the despatches of the Venetian and Milanese 
agents. Where he seems least strong in 
a to contemporary evidence is in his 
references to French papers. It does not 
oppose that he has explored in the French 
libraries as he has done among the Swiss, 
But the Swiss records contain the most im- 
ortant portion of the evidence wanted. 
ey throw as much light on the policy of 
Louis as on that of the Confederates. 

And in this portion of the work, as Mr. 
Kirk has treated his subject, Louis and the 
Swiss Confederates are really the princi- 
pals, and Charles occupies but a subordi- 
nate place. That is to say, he is the person 
whose destruction is the object and govern- 
ing purpose of a great and successful al- 
liance, carried out through difficulties and 
risks with unflinching craft, energy, and 
¢esolution on the part of the allies ; and the 
schemes and bargainings and arts of the 
destroyers occupy the foreground of the 
narrative, while the share of Charles him- 
self in it sinks for the most part from its 
first prominence into that which belongs to 
——_ and hopelessly defensive attitude. 

through this third volume Charles ap- 
ears as the object of unprovoked and unre- 
enting attack from the terrible Swiss, to 
whom he had done no wrong nor given any 
cause for fear. His ambitious schemes, 
which alarmed Europe, are almost put out 
of sight and taken to be at an end, and he 
is fig’ ting, not for empire, but desperately 
for very life. Such a way of representing 
the matter is borne out by the facts of the 
moment, but it is apt to leave an impres- 
sion in Charles’s favour which is not quite 
the fair one. To look at the Swiss war by 
itself, without connexion with Charles’s 
previous career and actions, is as partial a 
way of considering it as it would be to re- 
gard Napoleon’s defence of France in 1814, 
or even his German campaign of Leipsic, 
without reference to the antecedents of the 
Russian war and the Imperial tyranny over 
Europe. When a man’s pride, cruelty, and 
wild desires of aggrandizement have thor- 
oughly alarmed the world, and infused force 
and the determination to have done with 
him into formidable leagues, the advantages 
which his enemies take of him, their unscru- 
pulous and implacable activity, and possibly 
the heroism and dignity of his resistance to 
hard conditions and terrible odds, ought 
not to make the historian forget that he is 
relating the course, not merely of a great 
fall, but of a just retribution. 
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Mr. Kirk writes‘ of the three chief sub- 
jeets of his history with an undisguised 
mixture of feelings. He dislikes and con- 
demns the cause of which Charles was the 
representative, and certainly he does not 
conceal Charles’s personal faults; but he 
gives him credit for more sagacity and 
statesmanship than has been usually al- 
lowed him, and he cannot keep back the 
sympathy which naturally arises for a man 
who suffers what, it may be, he has brought 
on himself and perhaps deserves, yet who 
suffers it at the hands of those towards 
whom at least he is guiltless. Mr. Kirk, 
himself a man of the present, and hating 
the selfish stupidity and brutality of medie- 
val feudalism, yet regards Charles person- 
ally with the admiration which people can- 
not help feeling for high spirit and gallantry, 
and with the compassion with which b 
would regard a grand and magnificent gen- 
tleman, noble in temper and lofty in his 
thoughts, who is outwitted and brought to 
the ground by cheating money-lenders and 
low attorneys. Indeed, his respect for 
Chafles as a gentleman inclines him to 
judge too favourably of Charles’s honour 
and his intelligence. Charles was one of 
those high and chivalrous people who can 
yet on occasion do the most dishonourable 


things without remorse. And his states- 
manship consisted in conceiving vast and 
imposing schemes, for which his position 


oe him the atest advantages, without 
aving the patience either to think out his 
plans or prepare the means, and without 
the self-control and temper to inspire confi- 
dence, and to attach to himself supporters 
like the great communities of the Nether- 
lands, or Ministers like Commines. Eu- 
rope has suffered as well as gained by the 
consolidation of France, which was the tri- 
umph of Louis. If Charles had founded his 
projected Middle Kingdom, it would prob- 
ably have been, in spirit and policy, but an- 
other Austria, squeezed up between Ger- 
many and France. 

Mr. Kirk fully appreciates Louis’s utter 
unscrupulousness and personal worthless- 
ness, his want of all nobility of character 
and real greatness of purpose. But in his 
steady policy, hough prompted by selfish- 
ness and carried, on by craft and treachery, 
he sees the winning game of modern ideas 
of Government against the decaying cause 
of feudal anarchy ; and he watches, with a 
mixture of amusement and admiration, the 
King’s humour, his indifference to all that 
dazzles the vulgar, his resolute courage, the 


fruit of strong reason and clear insight | 
_ undertook to pick a quarrel with Charles, to 


rather than of temperament, and his uncon- 
trollable sallies of delight and triumph when 
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some very ticklish and critical stroke of 
cleverness had, after great risks, succeeded. 
The heroes of the volume are the Swiss; 
and of the part they played in bringing 
about the catastrophe, and shattering the 
beginnings of a new ‘‘ Middle Kingdom” 
which, if it had come into existence, would 
have altered the map and the history of Eu- 
rope, he makes as much account as any pre- 
vious writer, and with the greater right of 
clearer and more exact knowledge. Of the 
astonishing apparition, in the midst of aris- 
tocratic Europe, not only of Swiss valour 
and matchless superiority in the field, but 
of the robustness and public spirit of their 
democratic societies, of their tenacity of 
purpose and high temper, and their power 
of co-operation and joit action, he speaks 
with the admiration which a republican 
might yg ey | feel for such early fruits of 
freedom; but his admiration is qualified by 
his sense of truth, which compels him to see 
in the Swiss a shameless greediness, a reck- 
lessness of justice and the rights of others, 
a daring readiness for —— and treache- 
ry, and a savage liking for butchery as well 
as war, which places the rough mountain- 
eers quite on a level with their more refined 
contemporaries of the turbulent cities or the 
feudal castles. 

Charles, as Mr. Kirk insists with great 
earnestness, had never done any harm to the 
Swiss who were the instruments of his ruin, 
and whose patriotism and gallantry in their 
struggle with him have’ been so loudly, and, 
as Mr. Kirk thinks, so lightly and hea 
lessly extolled. It is the object of his thi 
volume to show in detail, and by the evi- 
dence of the Swiss themselves, that the or- 
dinary romantic view of the glory of Gran- 
son and Morat is dne of the most absurd of 
historical fallacies. They were extraordina- 
ry and signal victories, but they were the 
‘victories of the side of wrong. He writes 
to lay bare this imposture. Charles, he 
maintains, was entirely guiltless as regards 
the Swiss Cantons, of which Berne was the 
leader. However threatening he might be 
to Germany and the Rhine, though even in 
this there was exaggeration, to the Eight 


‘Cantons he had done nothing to alarm or 


provoke them. He had been their friend, 
and had shown no signs of changing. It 
was they who altered, and became the ag- 
gressors.. And the history of their aggres- 
sion was that they were bought and hired 


by Louis XI. to do his work against his 
dreaded neighbour. 
| and bargained with the chiefs of Berne ; and 


Louis XI. intrigued 
in return for subsidies of French gold, they 


commit their confederates to it, and to keep 
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it up as long as Louis paid the stipulated 
sum, of which the largest part went to 
Berne, and of that the largest part to the 
popular leaders of Berne. Charles's part 
m the war was purely defensive. Wantonly 
attacked on his frontier in thé Jura, at- 
tacked in the territory of his ally the Duch- 
ess of Savoy, his invasion of Switzerland 
was only his answer to the devastating and 
ferocious inroads of neighbours to whom he 
knew that he had given no cause of com- 
plaint, and whom we know to have been in 
the pay of his deadly enemy. When the 
Swiss had astonished the world by their 
at victories on their own soil, and had 
unted Charles to death before Nancy, they 
were able, on the strength of their unques- 
tionable success, to persuade the world into 
a belief also of the goodness of their cause. 
Mr. Kirk leaves them the praise of their ex- 
traordinary daring and skill. But he ut- 
terly refuses them the merit of anything else 
that gives lustre to victory. The men upon 
whose spears the chivalry of Burgundy was 
broken were the greedy and merciless fight- 
ers in a quarrel for which they cared noth- 
ing, the tools of a few cold-blooded wire- 
pullers at Berne, who traded in the blood 
of their countrymen, and did as much as 
Louis XI. was willing to pay for. Granson 
and Morat are very different from Morgar- 
ten and Sempach. They were the first 
steps in that career of mercenary warfare 
and alliances which made the Swiss name a 
byword for everything that was brave and 
everything that was venal; which, accord- 
ing to a computation made in 1715, had up 
to that time cost Switzerland, in the service 
of France alone, 700,000 lives, and had 
brought in, as their price, 1,146,868,623 
francs ; which till lately exhausted the coun- 
try, and retarded its progress and civiliza- 
tion ; and which, even now that it is stopped, 
has left its demoralizing effects on the pop- 
ulation of the Cantons : — 


Explicitly denying that their own territory 
had been an object of aggression, never alleg- 
ing any provocation of whatever nature received 
by themselves, never intimating any belief that 
the rights or the honour of the Confederacy had 
been involved in the origin of the contest; they, 
on the contrary, lost no opportunity of proclaim- 
ing that they had entered the arena in support 
of a cause with whieh as a_nation they had no 
direct or personal concern. There was, however, 
an a) t discrepancy in their statements, 
both as to the motives by which they had been 
swayed and as to the party for whom they ap- 
peared as champions. In their public manifes- 
to, and on certain convenient occasions, they set 
forth, as their of action, the summons 
addressed to them by the head of the Empire, 
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their alliance with Austria, and their-obligations 
as an integral part of the German race and Con- 
federation. But in their more private, more fre- 
quent, and more emphatic communications with 
the head of a different race and nation, with 
Louis XI. of France, they avermed that it was at 
his request and on his behalf that they had 
taken up arms, that they had yielded to the per- 
suasions and the promises of his ambassadors, 
and that, without the pledges and assurances 
thus given, they would not have been willing, 
never could have been induced, to embark in a 
war against the Duke of Burgundy. 

To reconcile these statements, it is necessary 
to recollect that the treaty with Austria, which 
had reminded the Swiss of their allegiance to the 
Empire and furnished them with a pretext for 
their proceedings, was itself a contrivance of the 
French King, one of a long series of manceuvres 
all conducted with the same object, and through 
the same agency. Entered into with reluctance 
by most of the Cantons, by scarcely more than 
one of them with a hostile design against the 
Burgundian prince, it had lacked the inherent 
force to accomplish of itself the purpose with 
which it had been devised. During severai: 
months, while Alsace was a scene of hostilities, 
the Swiss remained passive. Their participation 

at the moment when they had consented 
to another alliance, a closer and more confiden- 
tial alliance than they had formed with Austria 
or with any other State —an alliance, namely, 
with Louis himself; one which had, it is true, no 
affiance with their national sentiments or policy, 
but which acted directly upon their instincts as 
@ people and their interests as individuals, diffus- 
ing its effects through every quarter of their 
country and over all their subsequent history. 

Unless these facts be entirely dismissed from 
consideration — unless mere theory be substi- 
tuted for a recital of facts—we nrust conclude 
that the war had its real origin, not in the com- 
plications in which Charles had recently become 
involved with certain of the German States and 
with the Empire itself, but in his old and cease- 
less rivalry with the King of France. That the 
Swiss were to some extent imbued with the feel- 
ing of German nationality is true. This was 
one of the springs touched upon, and it no doubt 
operated to deceive some and to enable others to 
deceive themselves. But it was not their sympa- 
thies with the German race, nor their fidelity to 
the Empire, that led them to tear up their an- 
cient treaties, and so fall upon their oldest ally. 
Nay, that feeling was soon found to be antago- 
nistic to the new policy they had adopted. The 
German sentiment, in the degree to which it pre- 
vailed, proved a hinderance to the prosecution 
of the war; and in proportion as the war was 
ae the German sentiment was weakened. 

every phase of the contest, and in all its re- 
sults, we shall find confirmation of what we 
learn from the evidence in the case and from the 
avowals of the parties — namely, that it was un- 
dertaken at the a of France, for the in- 
terest of France, in the pay of France. 
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This charge, it seems to us, Mr. Kirk 
fully makes out; and he makes it out from 
the contemporary correspondence, which 
shows with the utmost clearness ard sim- 

licity what were the motives and proceed- 
ings of the Swiss, and their relations to the 
King of France. Berne was the leading 
State of the Confederation, and it was wit 
Berne that Louis’s intrigues were carried on. 
Louis bought Berne and its leaders; and 
Berne took care of the other Cantons. 
French gold, indeed, was necessary far them 
all; the system of pensions, which makes 
such a figure in all the transactions between 
the King and his allies, and which was the 
mainspring of the war, extended through 
the Confederation. But Berne was paid at 
a very different rate from the Forest Can- 
tons; and the leaders of Berne, who were 
the managers and agents with Louis, at a 
very different rate from the common citi- 
zens : — 


It was commonly understood that the gold sent 
by Louis amounted to thirty thousand francs — 
equal to a million and a half at the present val- 
uation. Ten thousand belonged to Austria, but 
were stopped by Berne for the promised wages 
of the soldiers in the Héricourt expedition — 
Sigismund’s ‘‘ intentions not being doubted,’’ 
and his quittance being demanded and given. 
The remainder was assigned in equal portions to 
the Eight Cantons with Freyburg and Solothurn. 
In the royal letters authorizing this disburse- 
ment, its object was stated to be ‘the mainte- 
nance of the Swiss in the service of the King 
in his wars and otherwise,’’ and the payments 
were made continuable ‘‘ so long as they should 
be so engaged in his service.’? Berne, express- 
ing the same idea in different language, gave a 
general receipt for the whole amount, as intended 
‘to meet the expenses which the Confederates 
had incurred, or might incur, in doing the pleas- 
ure of the said King.’? But these twenty thou- 
sind francs were not all which the liberal Louis 
designed for ‘‘ servan‘s’’ who were so regardful 
of his ‘* pleasure.’’. Those who had borne the 
heat and burden of the day were engaged — as 
Berne had taken care to remind him —at a very 
different rate from the labourers for an hour. 
He had sent, therefore, another twenty thousand 
' francs, leaving the distribution to Diesbach and 
Favre, by whom a schedule was drawn up, and 
prefaced with the statement that this was a mat- 
ter “‘ not requiring to be made public, but to be 
kept secret.” Of this sum six thousand francs 
Were assigned to Berne, three thousand to Lu- 
cerne, two thousand to Zurich; to the other Can- 
tons and the two allies, nothing. Nine thousand 
were thus left for particular individuals, and of 
this residue all but the merest trifle was absorbed 
by citizens of Berne and Lucerne, chiefly by 
those of the furmer State. The two Diesbachs 
and Jost von Silinen received one thousand francs 
each; Scharnachthal and a brother of Silinen, 
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four hundred; less conspicuous persons, sums 
ranging from two hundred down to twenty 
francs, All these sums were granted in the 
form of yearly ‘‘ pensions.”? One, of three hun- 
dred and sixty francs, was designed for Adrian 
von Bubenburg; but it had been forgotten to 
ask previously whether he would accept it. Be- 
fore pocketing their allowance the Council of 
Berne repealed the regulation under which the 
statute against bribes was read yearly at the 
opening of their proceedings. For this act we 
cannot but commend them. When a new god 
is to be set over the altar, it is but decent that 
the liturgy be changed. 


Thus two influences were at work in 
Switzerland. In Berne, the leader of the 
Confederation, the most influential State, 
and the one most in contact with the Powers 
of the world without, the war had its origin 
in the violent and unscrupulous use of an 
opportunity for making money, and increas- 
ing the consequence of the State, by con- 
tracting for a war to be carried on by the 
Swiss for the objects of the King of France. 
In the other Cantons the love of fighting, 
the hope of plunder, the sense of force, the 
attraction of pensions, were combined in 
various proportions with a nobler motive, 
the strong and deep sense of brotherhood 
between the little democracies, which gave 
the crafty intriguers of Berne such an ad- 
vantage in working upon the sympathies of 
their ruder brethren, and which made an ap- 

al in the hour of apparent danger irresist- 
tble. Berne had often some trouble to 
keep its allies up to the mark. They liked 
fighting, plunder, and pensions; but they 
cared nothing for schemes of policy or for 
the objects which made Berne so inveterate 
in urging on the war; and when the fight- 
ing had Fars sufficiently done, and the pen- 
sions were behind their time, it required 
much patience and skill to pacify the grum- 
blers and stimulate the reluctant. But 
Berne, with its Diesbachs and Jost von 
Silinen and Scharnachthal, was equal to the 
task : — 


Thus the Swiss people, which had so long held 
princes at arm’s length, refusing to become en- 
tangled in their alliances or their disputes, had 
so widely departed from its traditional principles 
as to consent to be henceforth ‘‘ maintained in 
the service ’’ of a foreign monarch. 

And this, we are told, was commendable on 
their part, or, at the least, justifiable and politic. 
Their independence, it is said, was threatened, 
and, resolving to anticipate the danger they fore- 
saw, they wisely accepted the aid that was offered 
in the form in which it was needed. 

How far such representations accord with the 


facts, every reader of the preceding : bas 
the means of judging for himself There: had 
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been, on the part of the Swiss, no manifestation 
of jealousy or hostility towards the Duke of Bur- 
gundy that did not emanate from Berne. Why 
Berne had laboured to create such an enmity ap- 
pears from its own acknowledgments. Even 
now its efforts to spread this feeling had been 
utterly fruitless. It had secured the adoption 
of the treaty with France, but it had not suc- 
ceeded in exciting any popular hatred of Bur- 
gundy. It had prevailed over the opposition of 
the other Cantons, in part by appealing to the 
same base motives which had influenced itself, 
in part by the employment of artifices and by 
working upon that spirit of unity and mutual 
concession which had always been a conspicuous 
virtue of the Swiss character. But it had long 
since abandoned as hopeless the attempt to ex- 
cite unfounded apprehension. Bugbears had 
no.place in the Swiss imagination. They had 
none in that of Berne itself. Intimations of 
danger from the ‘triple alliance’’ were re- 
ceived by the Council of that State with charac- 
teristic and befitting scorn. ‘‘ A handful of 
Swiss,’’ they replied, ‘‘ is a match for an army. 
On our own soil, with our mountains behind us, 
we defy the world.”’ 

That the ruling motives with the Confed- 
erates were their German sympathies and 
their treaty with Austria, Mr. Kirk refuses 
to believe, for the -very good reason that 
what the Germans called on them to do they 


steadily declined. They would not join the 
Imperial army; they would not help Basel 
rm Strasburg, and the defenders of Al- 

Berne itself was the first to make 
excuses for not co-operating with the Ger- 


sace. 


mans. The energy which it directed was 
reserved for another war, made, not for 
Gerwan, but for French objects : — 


It was agreed in the diet that the Emperor 
ought not to be treated with disrespect; that 
honourable means should be sought for evading 
compliance with his oppressive request. An 
embassy might be sent, explanations offered, a 
promise given to take the subject into further 
consideration. In this manner, it was suggested 
by Berne, the matter might be protracted until 
the occasion had . Two or three Cantons, 
though strongly disinclined, would consent to go 
if the fnajority were so minded, and provided 
the Emperor would pay them for their trouble. 
The majority voted emphatically to stay at 
home. It included those Cantons in which, if 
anywhere, the German sentiment had a real ex- 
istence. But there was a difference—as the 
Swiss, at least, could see— between being Ger- 
mans and being Imperialists. They. instinct- 
ively discerned, what the correspondence of the 
time reveals, that the Austrian Emperor still 
looked upon them with the sanie eyes as ever. 
** Let him confirm our liberties!’’ said Unter- 
walden, and others echoed the cry; “ until he 
does so, we are not bound to help or to obey 
him.”’ 
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In all this we do not consider the Swiss as 
chargeable with duplicity, except in so far ag 
double speaking and double acting were neces- 
sary results of the position in which they were 
placed. That position they themselves had ac- 
curately defined. They had entered into the 
war as the auxiliaries of Austria, but at the in- 
stance and for the benefit of France. Therefore, 
the real measure of their assistance must be, not 
the necessities of the Emperor or of Sigismund, 
but the condition of their agreement with Louis, 
Let us look, then, at the treaty, now finally rat- 
ified, and try to understand its precise meaning 
and import. . 

As we have before said, the treaty did not 
bind the Swiss to prosecute a war against Bur- 
gundy. It provided only that, in the event of 
their becoming involved in such a war, the King 
was to join in it, and that, if they were menaced 
with an attack, he should come to their assist- 
ance, unless, indeed, he were prevented by some 
immediate danger at home, in which contingen- 
cy — hardly to be apprehended — he was to pay 
a forfeit of eighty thousand francs. 


Their agreement with Louis was one os- 
tensibly for mutual help. Each was to 
move when the other was in danger. But 
this was not what Louis meant ; and though 
it was what the more distant and less well- 
informed of the Cantons understood, it was 
not what Louis’s pensioners at Berne meant 
either : — 


What could be safer than such an arrange- 
ment? The Swiss were not going to bear the 
brunt of the conflict, to take upon themselves the 
risks and the charges. If ever the harassed en- 
emy should turn upon them, Louis would inter- 
pose to secure them against harm. But they 
had yet to fathom the policy of the man with 
whom they were dealing. They were not com- 
monly aware that, in addition to the general re- 
tainer, he was paying a special retainer, of 
equal amount, of which the larger portion went 
to Berne, while most of the Cantons received 
not a fraction of it. His immediate object had 
been gained when the Swiss consented to become 
auxiliaries in the war. His profounder design, * 
that of converting them into principals, slipping 
out of his own engagements, throwing upon — 
them the burdens and the dangers, was to be 
effected by the operation of those additional 
grants which ‘‘ did not require to be made pub- 
lic, but to be kept secret.’ It was the ‘duty ” 
of Berne to render the Swiss ‘‘ more amenable 
to His Majesty,”? to spread assurances of h's 
‘entire good faith,’’ to ‘keep alive the practice 
against the Duke of Burgunidy,’’ and to urge 
its Confederates forwards by ‘the road in which 
it had first led them.”’ : 

For the accomplishment of this object the 
main resource lay in that spirit of concord and 
mutual helpfulness on which Berne had already 
drawn so freely and effectually. Let danger 
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hover over one community, and the others would 
fly to its support. An indirect aid would spring 
out of the craving for booty and the readiness 
for adventure which were also among the na- 
tional characteristics, and which Berne had re- 
cently taken pains to foster. 


This view is not conjectural. The Coun- 
cil records of Berne, the letters and des- 
atches of their leaders and of their agents 
with Louis, their communications with the 
other Cantons, are still extant; and Mr. 
Kirk refers to them, and quotes them in 
their rough German, at every step. They 
are better authorities even than the shrewd 
reports of the Italian ambassadors to their 
masters at Venice and Milan, by which Mr. 
Kirk checks and confirms them. Read by 
the light of these records, the war of the 
Cantons against the Duke of Burgundy was 
not a war for the independence of Switzer- 
land, but a series of perfidious and horribly 
ferocious inroads, ultimately to further the 
objects of the crafty hirer of the Swiss 
spearmen, directly to bring the neighbour- 
ing territories— the Jura, Vaud, Lausanne, 
and other parts of Savoy — under the yoke 
of Berne and its Swiss confederates. It was 
a war of conquest, by which the limits of 
Switzerland were extended; and, as a fur- 
ther result, the Swiss turned for centuries 
into a nation of foreign pensioners at home, 
and invincible mercenaries abroad. 

The military history of the last years of 
Charles's rule is told at length, with clear- 
ness and spirit, and, as far as we can judge, 
with thorough knowledge. Mr. Kirk is fully 
sensible of the tragic aspects of the war, 
and of its remarkable and thoroughly un- 
expected course. For it is difficult to 
conceive anything more tragic than the 
unconsciousness of the tremendous power 
awaiting him, with which Charles marched 
to punish the aggressors who had dared 
to ravage his. frontier, the paid mechan- 
ies and herdsmen of rude mountain re- 
publics, whom their needy and intriguing 
chiefs had stirred up against him, to serve 
the purposes of his cunning enemy at Paris. 
He thought himself, others thought him, as 
strong as ever he had been. He had foiled 
the Emperor, and, if only half successful 
himself, he had sent him back with a buffet 
not soon to be forgotten. He had completed 
the continuity of his own dominions by 
conquering Lorraine under the eyes and in 
the teeth of Louis. His army was as strong 
as it ever had been, and his military prepa- 
rations were carefully made. When he de- 
scended the Jura, he led what was, in the 
eyes of all around him, the most formidable 
army in Europe; the only army, indeed, 
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of the time with anything of the professional 
spirit and organization which all armies 
were soon to find necessary. So he ap- 
peared fora while. Every one knew that 
the Swiss would fight well. In their moun- 
tains and defiles, taking the invaders at an 
advantage, they might strike a heavy blow. 
But to meet in the open field disciplined 
troops, superior numbers, variety of arms 
—cavalry, field artillery, English archers 
— soldiers with temper as high as their own, 
and with a renowned leader like the Duke 
of Burgundy, seemed to all lookers-on a 
very hopeless effort. The meeting came, 
on ground chosen by Charles. The course 
of an hour made it evident that Charles’s 
supposed strength, matched with the Swiss, 
was the most hollow of deceptions. Gran- 
son was no hard fought and dangerous vic- 
tory, but the ready collapse, before resolu- 


tion and strength, of an imposing show. 


Suddenly, to the wonder of all the world, 
Charles found that the military strength in 
which hé had trusted, and which the world 
had feared, had simply vanished away. 
Naturally enough, in spite of the tremend- 
ous overthrow, he could not believe it; but 
Morat only repeated more emphatically the 
same proof, e woke, as one in a dream, 
from the dreadful and incredible surprise. 
There was little time for meeting the change. 
One shock followed quick on the track of 
the other. Almost before the world had re- 
alized the great reverse which had altered 
the position of one of its most dreaded po- 
tentates, Nancy had finished the work of 
ruin. ‘The rapidity of the catastrophe was 
as extraordinary as its completeness. 

Mr. Kirk’s details of the great battles 
are distinct, and his topographical descrip- 
tions of the ground careful and interesting. 
What strikes the reader of them is, that he 
does not explain sufficiently the character 
of the component parts of the Burgundian 
army. Granson and Morat appear to have 
been lost because Charles had no in- 
fantry of the slightest value for steadi- 
ness or vigour. He had Italian bands, 
from whose treachery he suffered at last; 
he had a brilliant and gallant cavalry; 
he had cannon, and light troops for skir- 
mishers. It would “have been worth 
while to make out, if it were possible, what 
was the composition and organization of his 
foot soldiers, who must have formed the 
bulk of the army, but were on all occasions 
so useless. It is difficult, however, to resist 
the conclusion that Charles himself was a 
poor general, and that, if he knew how to 
animate a cavalry charge, he did not know 
how to manage an army or repair a mistake 
or a disaster. The last scenes of this im- 
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pressive history, the glee, and the mixture 
of cunning with shameless candour, the 
subtle play of amusement, anxiety, and 
grim hatred in Louis, the sinking deeper 
and deeper into confusion and hopelessness 
of his doomed antagonist, the horrors of the 
Swiss victories, are powerfully told. Per- 
haps Mr. Kirk allows himself sometimes to 
be carried away beyond the gravity of the 
historian into the sentiment and passion 
which properly belong to tragedy. But he 
may plead an excuse in the awful character 
of what he relates, and in his thorough com- 
prehension of its significance, and his sym- 
pathy with its solemn and affecting vicissi- 
tudes. To the last, he is equal to the great 
demands of his task, and he keeps his hold 
on the attention of his readers with unfailing 
mastery over the story, and sustained abil- 
ity in telling it. 


From the Saturday Beview. 
KILLING KINGS. 


De Maistre argues that kings differ 
from ordinary men as trees differ from 


shrubs, and that royal families do not pos- 
sess royal qualities in virtue of their posi- 


tion, but are elevated by Providence to 
their position because they possess royal 
qualities. He supports his theory by an 
argument derived, after a very questionable 
method, from the average length of reigns, 
intended to prove that kings live longer 
than other people because they possess a 
— inherent vitality. His facts and 

gures are probably as fallacious as is gen- 
erally the case with those most accommo- 
dating articles; but he might have derived 
an additional argument from the extraordi- 
nary difficulty of killing a king. Nothing 
is at first sight more easy than to perform 
such a feat, and no feat in practice is more 
rarely brought to a successful conclusion. 
History swarms with plots for assassinating 
kings, and a large number have lived for 
years in daily dread of a murderer; yet 
the number of successful murders is so 
small as scarcely to justify an insurance of- 
fice in demanding a higher premium. The 
last and present rulers of France have been 
the object of most elaborate and well-con- 
trived plots; but though no precaution 
which prudence could have suggested was 
neglected by Fieschi, Orsini, and their imi- 
tators, the only result of their attempts was 
the slaughter of a certain number of inno- 
cent people. The attempts against our own 
Queen were apparently less serious, and 
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the strange disease which leads people to 
seek notoriety of any kind at any price. 
Their failure can therefore hardly be reck- 
oned as instances of the extreme difficulty 
of the performance. But the diabolical 
attempt at killing the Duke of Edinburgh 
was carried out with the most deliberate 
resolution, and, indeed, came far nearer to 
success than most crimes of the kind. Yet, 
with the exception of the murder of Presi- 
dent Lincoln — and it must be admitted that 
they do some things better in‘ America — 
no assassination of the ruler of any country 
has been successfully executed within our 
time. Are we to put down this curious im- 
munity to a providential interposition which 
perhaps does not extend to the President of 
a Republic, or can we account for the phe- 
nomenon on simpler principles? It is the 
necessity of all royal persons to appear 
frequently in public, and to give the fh est 
notice of time and place. An indefinite 
number of people have some fancied inter- 
est in removing them; or, if they have no 
conceivable interest, many persons, as is 
unfortunately obvious, are fascinated b 
the suggestion of doing something the crimi- 
nality of which is only equalled by its stu- 
pidity. Why should not any resolute man 
take a knife or a pistol, and make certain 
of bringing down an unarmed adversary 
to whom he has unrestrained opportunities 
of access? ‘There is no one who cannot, 
by taking a little pains, get within a few 
feet of any reigmmg monarch — so_ near 
that, if the king were a partridge, he might 
count with certainty on bagging his victim. 
Considering the cheapness of revolvers, it 
seems really surprising that so easy a mark 
is not more frequently hit. There are the 
precedents of Ravaillac and of Balthazar 
Gérard, and if the fate of those heroes of 
assassination is rather discouraging, their 
imitators may at any rate reflect that the 
worst criminals are not at the present day 
torn to pieces by horses, nor are pieces of 
their flesh wrenched off with red-hot pin- 
cers. The gallows or the guillotine is the 
worst evil to be anticipated ; and of course 
a man who wishes to kill a king must have 
made up his mind to a speedy termination 
of his own career. Whatever may be 
urged theoretically in favour of tyranni- 
cide, as distinguished from murders prompt- 
ed by more purely selfish motives, it is at 
least desirable that the actors should give 
this proof of sincerity. If they are to have 
the credit of bloodthirsty fanaticism, they 
must show that they carry it to the point of 
self-sacrifice. Assuming, however, that a 
man is heated to the required pitch, and is 


may probably be regarded as symptoms of| prepared to pay the necessary price, why 
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js it that he so seldom succeeds? O'Farrell 
must have been quite conscious that his 
chances of escape were next to nothing, 
and would therefore concentrate his whole 
mind on carrying out his crime successfully ; 
indeed it seems to have been a sin 

piece of good fortune that he failed. Still, 
one would give very little for the life of a 
" man placed at a few feet from the barrel of 
an assassin’s pistol, and totally unprepared ; 
and another step would probably have made 
the probability of success into a certainty. 
How was it that, with such chances in his 
favour, he contrived to wound instead of 


killing ? 

Probably the simplest explanation is the 
trae one—namely, that nine-tenths of 
mankind are at bottom undeniable cowards, 
especially if cowardice means unsteadiness 
of nerve under excitement. We are in the 
habit of carefully concealing the fact from 
ourselves and each other; and history, 
which is said to be the result of a general 


conspiracy to conceal the truth, is probably | age 


less trustworthy on this than on any other 
point. Every nation in a has suc- 
ceeded in boasting itself into a belief of its 
own superlative courage. The French, we 


know, are amongst the bravest of the brave ; 
the name of German has been said to be 
me with courage; the bravery of 


the Spaniard is proverbial; and even the 
Italians, who have insisted upon this quality 
less than most nations, are said to be 
amongst the bravest soldiers in Europe un- 
der good guidance. It is unnecessary to 
ilate upon the national bravery of the 
Russians or of the Scandinavian races ; and 
Englishmen, whilst they call themselves 
stupid, obstinate, and bigoted, and subscribe 
heartily to the truth of every criticism of 
their enemies, never for a moment doubt 
their own admirable courage. We have 
not quite settled whether the English, the 
Scotch, or the Irish are pre-eminent ; but it 
is known that they each excel in some par- 
ticular branch of the virtue. ‘The different 
races of Europe seem to be like boys in 
certain private schools, where a prize is 
given to every boy from the top to the bot- 
tom; and it may be inferred that the testi-. 
monial is about of equal value. To call 


everybody brave is much the same as to call. 


nobody brave, for it is only by comparison 
With others that the epithet can have any 
particular value. It is true that different 
nations select by preference different shades 
of the virtue. One has more dash, and an- 
other more solidity ; and perhaps if we in- 
verted the terms, and said that one was 
more apt to run away and the other less 
willing to advance, we might get a glimpse 
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of the wrong side of the stuff. Meanwhile 
historians concur with touching unanimity 
in fostering the pleasant belief. A battle, 
according to the Duke of Wellington, may 
be described from as many different points 
of view as a ball; each man knows the 
series of incidents which happened within 
his notice, and knows little more. Conse- 
uently it is very easy for the historian to 

ace himself mentally at that precise point 
rom which the heroism of his own troops 
comes out most conspicuously. Even when 
there is no contradiction of facts, it is easy, 
by selecting the proper foreground for the 
picture, to give prominence to any desired 
set of figures. So English — always 
place themselves on the left of the allied 
army in representing the battle of the Alma, 
and their French rivals go with equal una- 
nimity on the right. And thus, by a little 
judicious manipulation, we are encouraged 
to the pleasant faith that a battle is always 
remarkable for marvellous displays of cour- 
. If the varnish could be stripped off 
the facts they would probably be too disa- 
greeable to look at. The boasting is as 
useful as the smoke of a modern battle, in 
concealing partially the brutality and cow- 
ardice of the ordinary fighting animal. A 
plain narrative would explain to us why it 
takes so many bullets to bit a — man ; 
it would show what proportion of the troops 
is really in an efficient state_at critical mo- 
ments, and how many people get credit for 
a. heroic charge simply because they are 
afraid to be the first to run away. One 
main advantage of discipline is that it makes 
cowardice useful, and, as in the new ma- 
chinery for elevating guns, turns to account 
the force generated y the recoil. When 
a man is in sucha state of mind that he 
does not know whether he is on his head or 
his heels, he trusts to the bare instinct 
which in a disciplined force naturally carries 
him forward. at proportion of an army 
is .really brave, an whist proportion is 
merely carried on by the momentum of a 
disciplined mass, we shall never know, be- 
cause people will never speak the truth. 
But it is safe to assume that the superlative 
epithets in general use cover a great deal 
that will hardly bear telling. A picture 
cannot be accurate in which the darkest 
shadows are high lights. The test is to be 
found by observing any of those cases in 
which the steadiness of a man’s nerve is 
exposed to a real trial. Even inthe vulgar 
test of a street row, it is curious to remark 
how few disputes between the roughs who 
form the raw material of the gallant British 
soldier get beyond the use of foul language ; 
and how seldom, in the rare cases where a 
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stand-up fight is actually begun, the com- 
batants retain the power of hitting or parry- 
ing a blow. For the most part an amateur 
fight is a confused struggle, half-wrestle and 
half-scramble, with shut eyes and indiscrimi- 
nate pulling and hauling. The prevailing 
sentiment of each combatant is mortal fear 
of a blow from the other. As a rule, the 
re ends like that of two street dogs, 
each trying to edge off whilst showing a 
front to his enemy. When we take a man 
out of a crowd, and set him upon a task 
which requires steadiness of hand and eye, 
any approach to coolness is still less com- 
mon. Most men can be hung with tolerable 
calmness, because all that is required is a 
certain power of keeping still. When it 
is a question of shooting a man without 
much risk to.yourself, we may also expect 
a fair degree of delicate execution. An 
Irishman will bring down a landlord with 
great certainty from behind a hedge, 
when he knows that his friends will be 
much more likely to applaud than to be- 
tray him. But to kill a royal person, when 
you must take your life in your d, isa 
feat which seems to be altogether beyond 
the average capacity. Even when a man is 
a thorough fanatic, and has made up his 
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mind to abandon all hopes of escape, his 
courage is all but certain to fail him. He 
strikes a little on one side, or he shoots 
from a ¢ouple of yards’ distance instead of 
placing the muzzle in actual contact with 
the object. Easy as it looks to bring down 
a king at six feet, it is next to impossible 
in practice. The assassin’s hand shakes till 
the blow is really struck at random. Kill- 
ing kings would apparently require as.much 
practice as walking on the tight rope, or 
standing at the top of an acrobatic pyra- 
mid, and fortunately there are fewer oppor- 
tunities of practising the art. The crime is 
to other murders what Blondin’s crossing 
Niagara was to a mountaineer crossing the 
ridge of the Weissthor ; and easy and even 
inviting as it looks in theory, it is, like most 
other feats of manual dexterity, of a diffi- 
culty which can only be appreciated by ac- 
tually trying the experiment. We may as- 
sume that most of the aspirants to the glo- 
ries of criminality are men of more than 
average determination, and yet more than 
nine out of ten break down at the critical 
moment. If it is humiliating to the be- 
lievers in the frequency of heroic courage, 
the general cowardice of mankind has at 
least some advantages in practice. 





From Harper's Weekly. 
THEODORE WINTHROP. 
KILiep at GREAT BETHEL, JuNE 10, 1861. 


How often in the strange old days, 
Before the war’s sharp summons blew, 

We strolled through all these woodland ways, 
While loud the biuebird sang and flew ! 


How gayly of a thousand things 

We talked; and rustling through the leaves, 
We sang the songs of other springs, 

And dreamed the dreams of summer eves ! 


To this bold height our footsteps came, 
Our eyes beheld that distant sea; 
To-day I sit and call his name, 
And know he will not answer me. 


O friend, beyond this voice of mine, 
Beyond these eyes, this baffled hand, 
Immortal in a youth divine, 
I see thy gracious figure stand. 


We do not count each other lost, 
Divided though our ways may be; 

Two ships by different breezes tost, 
Still sailing the familiar sea. 


No cloud of death can long obscure, 
Nor touch with any doubt or fear, 
The love that keeps the old faith pure, 
Contented whether there or here. 
G. W. C. 
Staten Island, June, 1868. 
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My ships are blown about the world, 
From Heart’s Content to iceless Ind; 
The tides play out, the winds come down, 

And perils follow tide and wind. 


When Fancy tricks me into dreams, 
I see my love in royal rooms,— 

More than a queen when all are queens, 
And kings beside her seem like grooms. 


Meanwhile she spins her wheel indoors, 
Beginning when the days begin; 

** We shall not want ’’— her very words— 
*¢ Though never ship of thine come in.’ 

Atlantic Monthly. 





ROADSIDE THEATRES. 


BY J. R. LOWELL. 


I Love to enter pleasure by a postern, 

Not the broad popular gate that gulfs the mob; 
To find my theatres in roadside nooks, 
Where men are actors, and suspect it not; 
Where Nature all unconscious works her will, 
And every passion moves with human gait, 
Unhampered by the buskin or the train, 
Hating the crowd, where we gregarious men 
Lead lonely lives, I love society, 

Nor seldom find the best with simple souls, 
Unswerved by culture from their native bent, 
The ground we meet on being primal man, 
And nearer the deep bases of our lives. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A GROUP OF VAGABONDS, 


WuatTeVER pilgrimages might have beeh 
at an earlier period, they were anything but 
disagreeable durmg the Middle Ages. Bit 
by bit our ancestors eliminated harsh devo- 
tion, and substituted amusement, until they 
became the orthodox means of s ing a 
holiday. Between the tenth and the fifteenth 
eenturies they teemed with pleasant variety, 
crowding the highways with tempo 
devotees (‘‘innumerabilis multitudo cepit 
confluere: ordo inferiores plebis, medio- 
eres, reges et comites, presules, mulieres 
multe nobiles cum pauperioribus,” as Gla- 
ber hath it), and tempting a great many 

le to pass their lives in wandering from 
shrine to shrine. And, considering the 
scenes through which they wound, the ad- 
ventures that befell, and the benefits that 
they promised — these excursions had obvi- 
ously sufficient attraction te rouse the vag- 
abond in the steadiest temperament. Nor 
were the varied characters and strange ex- 
periences of the people they threw together 
calculated to allay the disposition. Here 
was one who had knelt at Compostella, there 
another who had bathed in the Jordan, and 
yonder a third who had climbed the precipices 
of Sinai. This one had strained at the oar in 
the galleys of Barbary, that one —like Sir 
John Mandeville—had served some out- 
landish potentate, and their neighbor, blue- 
eyed and large of limb, had wielded the 
arangian axe at the palace-gate of Byzan- 
tium. All these had much to tell that was 
well worth listening to, and long practice 
had enabled them to deliver it with the best 
effect. They drew the long-bow, indeed, 
without scruple, and enlarged concerning 
magician and marvel until wonder’s self was 
sated. But this was no more than was ex- 
. Indeed, they could not otherwise 

ve won a hearing, for our fathers were too 
fond of gorgeous accessories in all things 
— even truth in unembellished 


Anything and everything, from a scolding 
wife to a homicide, was a sufficient excuse 
for pilgrimage. It was the best possible 
preparation for a dangerous enterprise, and 
the most approved form of thanksgiving for 
success or escape from peril. The Lord of 
Joinville stalked in his shirt to every shrine 
within twenty leagues of his castle previous 
to joining St. Louis in one of his disastrous 
crusades. A pilgrimage was the first act of 
Columbus on recrossing the Atlantic. Louis 
VII. got rid of a bad wife by means of one 
such promenade, engaged in another out of 
gratitude for getting a good one, and under- 
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took a series, distributed over twenty-cight 
years, to induce the saints to provide him, 
as they did at length, with a son and heir. 
Gibbon hints that Peter the Hermit became 
a pilgrim in order to es from matrimony. 
jes Guy of Chess want all the way to 
Ararat to procure a piece of the ark for his 
wife to wear as a talisman against too great 
an increase of family. The cross of the good 
thief, Dismas, preserved by the Cypriotes, 
was in t request among pious cut«purses. 
Count Gillibrand, of Sponheim, travelled to 
Tona to entreat St. Columba for a favourable 
issue to his feud with his neighbor the Arch- 
bishop of Treves; and a dame of Paris 
tramped to Rheims to procure a spiritual 
lettre-de-cachet against her husband. who 
a are to be a staunch Burgundian, her- 
self being strongly attached to the opposite 
party, in the person of one of its officers. 

A troop of pilgrims was never wanting in 
comic materials. It was always sure to 
abound in flirtation, fun, and frolic, and es- 
pecially in eceentricity; and was, indeed, 
about as queer a hotch-potch of persons as 
could — be contrived. The charac- 
ters of many were just as odd as their mo- 
tives, and the following, well known in their 
time, may be taken as average specimens. 
Here plodded the merchant Sxwolf, who 
endeavoured by frequent pilgrimage to atone 
for his much-regretted but unconquerable 
propensity to cheating. By his side went 
the monk Romanus of Evroult, afflicted, 
poor man, to the annoyance of his brother 
monks, with inveterate kleptomania as re- 

ed their breeches, and who was, there- 

ore, condemned to this species of exile from 
his convent. And wherever the spirit of 
mischief found amplest scope, there marched 
Arlotto il Piovine, the most celebrated droll 
and incorrigible vagabond of his age, the 
rpetrator of more loose jests and ridicu- 
=. pranks than even Rabelais, and, ac- 
cording to his countrymen, the father of all 
the ‘‘ Joe-Millerisms ” that have been hand- 
ed down to them from the Middle Ages. 
The following is anything but a fair sample 
of his ‘‘ facetiw.” It is, however, relateable, 
which is much, and in some degree charac- 
teristic, which is more: ‘‘ Ask the country- 
woman yonder,” said he one day to a com- 
rade when bewildered in the outskirts of 
Florence. The latter did so, and the dame 
put down her basket of eggs to reply. Just 
then a blind beggar came stumping up the 
narrow path at the tail of his dog. Quick 
as a Napoleon Messire Arlotto fixed the op- 
rtunity, pulled a piece of pudding out of 

is wallet, and dangled it enticingly on the 
farther side of the basket. The cur of 
course sprang at the dainty, regardless of 
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consequences, and down went his master 
among the eggs. 

And thrse bands contained a sufficient 
admixture of the tragic to satisfy the keenest 
lovers of sensation. In their skirts gener- 
ally skulked one or two like a pair of noble 
Breton brothers, who, for manifold mis- 
deeds, had been condemned to wander in 
their shirts, barefoot, besprinkled with ashes, 
and heavily ironed,‘‘ until it should please 
God to release them from the burden of 
their chains.” During four years of. hard- 
ship and peril they bore these fetters about 
with them, from Mount Ararat to Loch Derg, 
until, in the course of time and many a weary 
march, the iron had eaten deeply into their 
flesh. At last, when every foreign saint had 
proved obdurate, a countryman took pity on 
their plight, and their chains dropped off 
one fine morning at the tomb of St. Mar- 
cellinus. These impedimenta did not al- 
ways betoken a thrilling story and a sincere 
conversion. Even so early as the days of 
Charlemagne we find them denounced as, 
in too many cases, the insignia of imposture. 
— | doubt the palmers prayed heartily 

enough at the shrine when they reached it. 
But it does not appear that they harassed 
the saints overmuch as they trudged along. 
On the contrary, we have good reason for 
suspecting that songs, legends, — some 
broadly humorous, some quaint and mar- 
vellous, —stirring tales of individual ad- 
venture, and the notes of the bagpipe and 
flute, were the means most frequently 
oo for beguiling the way; that most 
of them were very much of the earth earthy 
‘ so long as they kept in motion; and that if 
by chance they raised their eyes to heaven, 
it was generally, like the group described 
by Cervantes, to take aim at it with the 
end of a bottle. 

The scrip and staff were just as often 
assumed for the purpose of committing new 
sins as of getting rid of old ones. A shrine 
was considered an excellent place of assign- 
ation, and a pilgrimage a choice means of 
reaching it undetected. The monkish writ- 
ers greatly bewail the prevalence of the 
practice, and take good care to record and 
enlarge upon the judgments that, now and 
then, overtook the transgressors. Many a 
vy sm ory has been edified with the story 
of Ansered of mf which told how a cer- 
tain dame agreed to meet that profligate 
youth in the course of such an excursion — 

ow she failed to keep tryst — how the dis- 
appointed swain returned to find the cause, 
and how he had his brains dashed out for 
his pains by another of her wicked para- 
mours with whom he happened to surprise 
her; and too often have the good fathers 
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in their efforts to be graphic wrapped the 
moral so closely up in the naughtiness that 
it became very difficult to distinguish it. 
Among other mischances this bad habit was 
exceedingly prolific of soiled reputations. 
A bishop of the orate writes as follows 
concerning our pilgrim countrywomen : — 
‘*Perpauce enim sunt civitates in Longo- 
bardia vel in Francia aut in Gallia, in qua 
non sit adultera vel meretrix generis An- 
glorum, quod scandalum est turpitudo to- 
tius ecclesie.” And the example of Elea- 
nor, the divorced of Louis VII. and the wife 
of Henry II., showed that the errant dames 
of other lands were not a whit more im- 
maculate. Not unfrequently an inconven- 
ient spouse was inveigled into pilgrimage 
that the partner left at home might have 
full scope for indulgence or elopement. 
This ee phase of the subject has 
given birth to innumerable lays and legends 
in every Christian tongue; and it has fur- 
nished the annalists with an excuse, suffi- 
ciently plausible, to divert general attention 
from the very decisive, but not very credit- 
able, part played by the Church in the con- 
quest of Ireland. The rape of Devorghal, 
however, had really nothing to do with that 
event ; for Macmurchad, the perpetrator of 
the outrage, made his peace with the in- 
jured husband full sixteen years before a 
Norman fort was planted on Irish soil. 
Occasionally a husband or wife turned pil- 
grim in order to fasten an ugly charge upon 
some unfortunate wight, and thus give a 
colouring of justice to the active malice of 
a long-meditated revenge. Such was the 
origin of the quarrel fought out in 1638 in 

resence of Charles VI., between the 
Knight de Carouge and the Squire le Gris. 
The wife of the Rouse complained that Le 
Gris had abused her during the pilgrimage 
of her husband. The accused denied the 
charge, and the evidence adduced in his 
favour went far towards proving it an utter 
fabrication. The lady swore positively that 
the crime had been perpetrated on a certain 
day and at a certain hour, and she was suf- 
ficiently circumstantial and ingeniously 
minute in detail to give a very plausible as- 

ct of truth to her story. But though 
” Gris failed to account for himself at that 
particular instant, it was shown that he was 
many leagues away in attendance on his 
lord so shortly before and after that the 
swiftest horse could scarcely have traversed 
the distance within the time. Nevertheless, 
as the lady persisted in the accusation, and 
had powerful friends at her back, it was 
agreed that the matter should be decided 
in the hists. There was a goodlv attend- 
ance at the scene, and conspicuous among 
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the crowd agp the prosecutrix robed 

in black. ‘*'The cause is good,” was her 
reply to the last appeal of her husband, and 
the fight began. Le Gris soon fell beneath 
the practised strokes of the knight; but 
even then, with his antagonist’s foot -on his 
breast and his sword at his throat, he con- 
tinued to asseverate his innocence. De 
Carouge ran him through and trailed his 
corpse bY the heels to the gibbet, accord- 
ing to the statute in that case made and 
provided, much to the satisfaction of the 
spectators, who hailed the event as the judg- 
ment of heaven. But time, a little later on, 
told a very different tale. The lady bei 
afflicted with an incurable and most painfi 
malady, and conceiving that her perjury 
had called down the vengeance of heaven, 
made a clean breast of it, confessing her 
crime and acknowledging the innocence of 
the unfortunate squire. 

But a more singular misuse of pilgrimage 
remains to be told. There are several in- 
stances extant of persons who undertook 
these excursions for the express and only 
peseoee of stealing relics. A certain 

ightly devotee, who went forth to assist 
in transferring the remains of a celebrated 
saint to a new and gorgeous shrine, man- 
aged to convey a rib into his sleeve during 
the ceremony, and to carry it off undetect- 
ed. And Stephen, chanter to the monastery 
of Angers, trudged barefoot through the 
whole length of France and Italy all the 
way to Apulia, in order to purloin an arm 
of St. Nicholas, the miraculous power of 
which had brought much glory and gain to 
the Abbey of Bari, and all but succeeded 
inthe attempt. But unfortunately for him 
his money ran short in the very nick of 
time, and in trying to dispose of the silver 
that enclosed the relic the poor man was 
detected and the booty reclaimed. There 
was, however, some little excuse for these 
holy thieves. By this time it had become 
almost impossible to procure a genuine 
relic in any other way; for the graves of 
martyr and saint had been so thoroughly 
ransacked, that not even a toenail with any 
pretence to occult power remained unap- 
propriated, and the few who endeavoured 
to procure these things in the regular way 
of traffic invariably found themselves swin- 
dled. Like the Kni ht Albert of Stein, 
for instance, who pe le a large portion 
of his wealth — the plunder of many cam- 





paigns—in purchasing the skull of St. 
Anne. This he deposited with much pomp | 
in the principal church of Rome, and re- | 
ceived the next morning a small note from 
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: skull of St. Anne, as they wrote, had never 


once left their possession, and never should. 

As a matter of course every company of 
pilgrims had its sprinkling of loose charac- 
ters, whose blandishments were only too 
successful. This, however, was very natu- 
ral. The conscience, whose catalogue of 
sins was so soon to become a tabula rasa, 
could not be expected to scruple much ~ 
about adding a few more to the list. Nor 
was the fact that his old score had ceased 
to stare a man in the face, at all likely to 
deter him from commencing to run up a 
new one. But these reprobates were not 
altogether without their uses. The occa- 
sional conversion of one of the most aban- 
doned, at the close of a licentious campaign, 
tended greatly to maintain the miraculous 
repute of the saint who had interposed to 
effect it. And though these converts were 
something given to backsliding, one or two 
of them, like St. Mary of Egypt, made 
such progress in grace as eventually ren- 
dered them good subjects for canonization, 
enshrinement, and dopinege also. 

It was not difficult to graduate a pilgrim- 
age according to inclination or iniquity. 
It might be made as short as a hunting mass, 
or as long as the Midgard serpent that was 
said to encircle the world. Cologne and 
Compostella, Sinai and Ararat, the most 
famous places of resort, formed the extrem- 
ities ef an enormous quadrangle, enclosing 
the Mediterranean; while fanes of lesser 
but still sufficient note were plentifully 
strewn between. In most countries hos- 
pitals were maintained at every stage for 
the accommodation of the pilgrim; and 
chivalry in arms kept watch and ward 
wherever he was in danger of pagan insult 
or aggression. For him the Teutonic 
brotherhood guarded the German forests ; 
for him the knights of Santiago patrolled 
the Moorish frontier; and for him the gal- 
leys of St. John maintained ceaseless and 
most gallant warfare with the merciless 
rovers of the Mediterranean. Kings and 
councils took care of his interests while en- 

aged in these holy excursions, apd hedged 
Fis household and estate from all assault. 
Debtors were forbidden to dun and enemies 
to assail, and the severest form of excom- 
munication was denounced against his wife 
did she dare to contract another marriage 
during his absence. Of course there were 
exceptional places and periods wherein pil- 
—- became unusually perilous, —as, 
or instance, when about the middle of the 


fifteenth century a certain Italian nobleman 
¢ established himself in a strong castle on the 
his chapmen, the monks of Lyons, appris-|road to Loretto, and amused himself for 
ing him that he was ‘‘ done,” for the true | some time with robbing the male pilgrims 
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and outraging the women. But these hitch- 
es in that pleasant life were few and far be- 
tween. Generally speaking the pilgrim was 
a complete illustration of the eastern pro- 
verb, for, no matter where he was thrown 
into the ever-flowing Nile of pilgrimage, 

»he was pretty sure to emerge with a fish in 
his mouth and a loaf in his hand. 

The sites of some prominent shrines were 
designated by great events; but by far the 
greater number owed their repute to the 
possession of relics. A goodly number of 
these relics, too, like Sir Boyle Roche’s 
bird, had the faculty of gracing two places 
at once. The hol stairs — those which 
originally led to Pilate’s judgment seat — 
~~ be contemplated at Rome as well as 
at Bonn. The holy cross existed in a com- 
plete state at Constantinople, and in frag- 
ments all over the world. One monaste 
displayed the head of a saint, another his 
head, and athird his head. And there were 
several examples of holy men who were 
first distributed piecemeal among forty or 
fifty different abbeys, and then were yet to 
be seen, unmutilated, under the guardian- 
ship of some unusually favoured community. 
But it was not indispensable that relics 
should always be saintly; it was sufficient 
if they happened to be very extraordinary. 
Thus, in one quafter might be seen the 

lume of a phenix, presented by one of the 
Paves; in another the mark that Cain bore 
about on his forehead; and in a third the 
tip of Lacifer’s tail, lost in conflict with a 
Syrian hermit. 

When relics were not attainable, or were 
likely to be overshadowed by noted matter 
of the sort in the neighbourhood, recourse 
was had to picture, statue, and trick, with 
very substantial results. Thus, one place 
accumulated liberal crowds by a weeping 
Madonna; another by a crucifix exuding 
blood or oil; a third by a figure which 

aned ; while the good fathers of Bres- 
au, more original still, attracted and per- 
plexed their visitors by a clever carving, 
which purported to represent ‘the Devil 
wheeling his dmother in a barrow.” 

Nor Meer er nes sought, — invoked, 
and relics kissed on merely spirit junds, 
For all possible proton f alictions — from 
a pestilence to a plague of rats — there ex- 
isted special remedies; and every calamity 
sent forth crowds to profit by them. St. 
Lambert was the chosen physician of the 

ileptic; St. Odille of the blind; St. 
Blaise was infallible im the cure of sore 


throats ; ape eree shrine of St. A 


polonia never to remove the toot 
ache; and the barrenest stock grew prolific 
of olive-branches when washed by the 
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waves of the Jordan. But unquestionably 
the oddest prayer ever made at a shrine 
was that of the “— Knight Ralph, who 
‘‘entreated that his body might be over- 
spread with the foul disease of leprosy, so 
t his soul might be cleansed from sin,” 
and who, obtainmg his desire, died six 
years afterwards in the odour of sanctity. 
The medizval pilgrim believed as im- 
ey as Zlian or Pliny that the vipers of 
icily could distinguish between legal and 
illegitimate children ; he looked upon Etna 
and Vesuvius as the outlets of Pandemo- 
nium; and he attributed more virtues to 
the diamond than ever the ancients dreamed 
of. According to him that gem preserved 
the health of its wearer, developed and 
cherished wit in him, secured his triumph 
in a good eause, baffled enchantments, dis- 
persed phantoms, paralysed wild beasts, 
tamed lunatics, and grew moist in the pres- 
ence of poison; that is, it displayed all 
these admirable qualities if it had been ob- 
tained uncoveted and unpurchased, as a 
free gift. But it was in favour of his shrine 
that the pilgrim chiefly delighted to expand 
his credulity. Marvellous were the things 
related of those places. In this respect St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory bore away the palm 
from even the Virgin’s house at Loretto, 
and the convent of Sinai— though the for- 
mer was trans d through the air from 
Palestine; and though the future head of 
the latter house was always pointed out by 
the spontaneous ignition of his lamp, and 
the deaths of his brethren portended by the 
mysterious extinction of theirs. It appears 
that the greatest obstacle to the conversion 
of the Irish was their disbelief in future 
ishment ; they would not credit the ex- 
istence of Tartarus unless they saw it. 
This was a source of much trouble to the 
great missionary. At length he received a 
revelation which turned his perplexity to 
joy. He was shown a cave in a desert 
place, and informed that whoever would 
spend a night within its precincts should be- 
hold the torments of the wicked and. the 
enjoyments of the blessed, and return 
cleansed of all sin. Immediately St. Pat- 
rick enclosed the cave, built an oratory in 
its neighbourhood, and committed it to the 
custody of a company of monks. Thence- 
forth, down even to this very hour, the 
lace hecame a noted resort of pilgrims. 
ew, however, were found daring enough 
to penetrate the dismal vault. Still, 
feat was attempted on rare occasions, and 
yet more rarely achieved, for it was fraught 
with unexampled terror and exceeding peril. 
Conspicuous among the few who ventured 
to explore its recesses and returned to tell 
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the tale, was the knight Owen. This man 
had rendered his youth infamous by loose 
and violent living; but, awaking in time to 
a fit sense of his wickedness, he sought a 
bishop, confessed, so far as in him lay made 
reparation, and entreated to be burdened 
with a penance of suitable severity. Ac- 
cordingly the prelate, but with some reluc- 
tance, desired him to go to the infernal re- 
gions, as displayed in St. Patrick's weg 
tory, and gave him a letter to facilitate hi 

entrance. Received by the prior, he re- 
mained fifteen days in fasting, prayer, and 
flagellation, by way of preface to his under- 
taking. At the end of that time a solemn 
service, including the prayers for the dead, 
was recited. The monks then led the 
knight to the entrance of the cave, besprin- 
kled him plentifully with holy water, loaded 
him with good wishes, and locked the wick- 
et behind him. The knight crossed himself, 
and stepped boldly forward, ‘like Christian 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
The day faded behind him as he went, until 
at length the passage opened upon a plain 
that stretched boundlessly through the dim 
twilight. Before him stood a small chapel 
—a roof yer by pillars; he entered, 
and seated self. a few minutes, fif- 
teen men, robed in white, with newly-shaven 
crowns, marched in and saluted him in the 
name of the Lord. The leader then ad- 
dressed him, and commended his resolution, 
but warned him that he would encounter 
much risk to soul and body. ‘‘ The mo- 
ment we leave you,” said he, ‘‘ a multitude 
of unclean spirits will set upon you. They 
will threaten you, torment you, and leave 
no means untried to turn you back. But 
as you value your salvation here and here- 
after, heed them not. Give way to them 
but for an instant, and you are irretrievably 
lost. Be firm, then, and cease not to in- 
voke the name of the Lord. Thus are they 
to be overcome, and thus only.” The fif- 
teen then left him. The knight collected 
all his courage, and he had full need of it. 
A multitude of hideous demons thronged 
in. They threatened, they tempted, and 
finding him unshaken by these means, kin- 
died a huge fire, flung him in, and dragged 
him up and down through the blaze with 
iron hooks. But he called vigorously on 
the name of Se caw, _ the flames had 
no power to hurt him. Next the 

him through a black wilderness to ~ 
of woe and calamity. 1t was thronged with 
mumerable people, fastened face down- 
wards to the ground with red-hot nails, and 
tortured by howling fiends. Again he was 
required to return. He refused, and the 
demons attempted to inflict upon him the 
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sufferings that he witnessed. Thus he 
passed through various appalling scenes to 
that place concerning which Dante writes 
== #4 i hope abandon ye who enter here.” 
Thence he was led to a broad and noisome 
river — spanned pr lofty, narrow, and sli 

pery bridge—‘‘ Al Sirat’s arch” — which, 
In spite of opposing demons, he traversed 
safely, until he reached the mansions of the 
blessed. And here we cannot help remark- 
ing that, graphic and precise as they are 
concerning the place of torment, the-monks 
are altogether vague when they write of 
heaven. There is one sage, however, 
in this particular description, that deserves 
to be preserved: —‘*A ray of light, de- 
scending from God, lit up the whole coun- 
try; and a sparkle of it settling upon his 
head and entering his body, the knight felt 
such a delicious sweetness pervade his heart 
and frame that he hardly knew whether he 
was alive or dead.” Returning, he met the 
fifteen in the chapel, and was urged by them 
to depart quickly. ‘‘ The day is breaking,” 
said they; ‘‘ and if the brethren find you 
not at the gate, they will conclude that you 
have been destroyed like so many others, 
and abandon you to your fate.” To avert 
this peroersirel the knight made haste and 
reached the wicket just ntime. The monks 
received him joyfully, and conducted him 
with thanksgiving to the altar. There he 
remained for another period of fifteen days, 
engaged in fervent prayer; and he left the 


me only for a pilgrimage to the Holy 
There were so many of these shrines, and 


rstition attached so much sanctity to the 
im who had visited the more famous of 


su 
pi 
them, that a perpetual inducement was held 


out to vagrancy and pilgrimage to rise into 
a profession. An amusing rover was the 
professional pilgrim — and as shrewd as he 
was popular. Brimfal of song and story, 
habituated to travel, and a sharer in many 
a wild adventure, there was no pleasanter 
companion than the palmer during the long 
winter evenings. s lore was adapted to 
suit all ages and every variety of taste. He 
could discourse as eloquently of love and 
beauty as of martyr and miracle; he could 
troll a lively ditty as a . a — 
psalm; and he could crack a joke as readily 
as he could quote a homily. He possessed 
quaint secrets, too, valuable to housewife 
and farmer, was an excellent judge of cat- 
tle, and a veritable clerk of the weather. 
And his knowledge of the latest fashions of 
tire and doublet, and the newest tricks at 
fence —to say nothing of current scandals 
— recommended him equally to the maidens 
and youths of the et. He was skilful, 
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also, at compounding love-potions and in- 
fallible salves for broken heads, and was an 
adept in portent and palmistry. He was as 
welcome to the castle as to the cottage ; and- 
found as comfortable a corner by the abbey 
fire as in the chimney nook at the alehouse. 
And he was always secure of a refuge ; for, 
when his resources were exhausted in one 
quarter — all his stories told and all his at- 
tractions ended — a stroll of ten or a dozen 
miles would place him within a new circle, 
as willing to be amused and instructed as 
the last. Unless, indeed, some irrepressi- 
ble inclination rendered further flight indis- 
pensable. For these wanderers, with their 
practised tongues and ready wit, made way 
only too easily with the gentler sex, and 
very frequently the rosy daughter elected to 
cast in her lot with the fascinating pilgrim. 
Nor was that individual altogether useless. 


He was the newspaper and the circulatin 
P P a 


library of the day, besides being — uncon- 
sciously, indeed, and slowly, but neverthe- 
less surely —the disseminator of civiliza- 
tion. He made distant lands acquainted, 
and interchanged far and wide the ideas of 
peoples otherwise sundered. For he was 
. obliged of necessity to traverse the whole 
extent of Christendom, since the principal 
shrines — those which no pilgrim could dis- 
pense with visiting — lay at its four extremi- 
ties. To this we owe, among other things, 
that strange jumble of myth and fable which 
constitutes the popular legends and super- 
stitions of the Middle Ages — those stories 
wherein the doings of Djinn, Gnome, and 
sar are so oddly interwoven that it is now 
well-nigh impossible to distinguish in any 
of them a distinct nationality. To this, 
too, we owe the universal prevalence of that 
legend which represents the favourite hero 
of every land, from Denmark to Dalmatia, 
restrained in magic slumber until the ex- 
tremity of his country shall rouse him to a 
long career of triumph ; for what is it but a 
form of that belief so long current in the 
East concerning the incarnation of Deity ? 
Now and then a bond fide pilgrim — one 
who really endeavoured to subdue the pangs 
of remorse, and to atone for enormous 
crimes by these wanderings — would appear 
along the routes, appalling all with whom 
he came in contact with his wretched aspect 
and still more miserable story. Such a one 
was that Count of Anjou the latter portion 
of whose life was one unending pilgrimage. 
The perpetrator of previously waheont-et 
atrocities —the murderer by every fearful 
means of all his nearest relatives, his 
brother heading the list — wherever he went 
he seemed to see his victims: they haunted 
his path, they interrupted his prayers, they 
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circled his sleepless pillow, appearing to his 
desperate sight in all the terrors of their 
last agonies, wearying his ear with their re- 
proaches, and ceaselessly invoking ven- 
geance on his head. 

One of the most astonishing features of 
the Middle Ages was their wandering asso- 
ciations of penitents. Famines and pesti- 
lences were awfully frequent in those days, 
and destructive far beyond modern experi- 
ence. Every eight or ten years they came 
—first dearth, and then the pest — with the 
utmost regularity. And as the people were 
taught that these calamities were the mani- 
festations of heavenly wrath provoked by 
sinful. indulgence, while they were accus- 
tomed by long habit to resort to penance as 
a universal remedy, it was but natural that 
they should endeavour to arrest their ra- 
vages by a course of severe asceticism. 
During the continuance of these plagues, 
therefore, penance became a mania, and 
fraternities were established for its better 
practice. Thus every few years a vast mass 
of people would suddenly appear in motion 
from shrine to shrine, praying and mortify- 
ing as they went, and gathering recruits at 
every step. And after exciting universal 
interest, the band would dissolve as sud- 
denly as it had assembled. These compa- 
nies were very numerous, counted, indeed, 
by hundreds; but every one of them had 
its features strongly stamped with individu- 
ality. Some admitted only the poor, others 
were limited to males, and one or two were 
formed exclusively of children. Now and 
again, too, brotherhoods arose which opened 
their ranks to those only who professed pe- 
culiar opinions. The great majority, in- 
deed, were free to all Christians without 
distinction of age, sex, rank, or opinion; 
but every one of them had some peculiarity 
of discipline that rendered it strikingly 
unique. While the greater number of these 
singular congregations excited a merely 
temporary interest, a few survived for years, 
and one or two of the more popular were 
reprodiced again and again, down almost 
to our own time. 

One day — we write of the dawn of the 
fifteenth century —a countless multitude 
was seen descending the slopes of the Alps 
into Italy. Whence it came or how it had 
originated were mysteries. It might have 
_— complete from the glaciers for all 
that could be told; and its spectral ae 
ance by no means tended to diminish the 
universal amazement. A white shroud was 
wrapped, from forehead to heel, round every 
member of the host, and concealed them 
alike from their comrades and the outward 
world. Some paces in front of this living 
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avalanche stalked the leader, in similar 
attire, rearing, by way of banner, a lofty 
crucifix on his shoulder. Who or what he 
was none knew —name, country, and pro- 
fession —in all things he remains to this 
hour as much an enigma as the *‘ man in the 
iron mask.” Concerning one thing, how- 
ever, there could be no mistake: for the 
time being he was a mighty power. His 
figure was commanding, his voice sonorous, 
and his eloquence persuasive exceedingly. 
Now the multitude paused to hear his im- 
passioned declamation ; and anon the march 
was resumed to the melody of hymns, which, 
pealing from ten thousand tongues, rolled 
through the woods and fields like thunder 
softened down to music, and exercised an 
irresistible power over the sympathies of 
the hearers. Grand as they are at all times, 
never were the ‘Dies Ire” and the 
“Stabat Mater” so expressive. As it was 
merely requisite to accompany this attrac- 
tive band for a very limited period, in or- 
der to share the benefits that attached to its 
sanctity, it soon became very popular. 
Knights, nobles, and courtly dames thronged 
to swell its ranks, and a cardinal led the 
march from Florence to Rome. At length 
the leader excited the jealousy of the 
reigning Pope, was seized, and committed 
to the flames. Excommunication and civil 
enactments were develled at his followers in 
all directions — the first Parliament of Hen- 

IV. passing an Act against them —and 

e White Brethren dispersed for ever. 


The autumn of 1316 saw something quite 


as strange. Louis Hutin declared war with 
Flanders, raised an army, and advanced tow- 
ards the frontiers. His march, however, 
was stayed by a succession of heavy rains, 
which spoilt his stores and spread sickness 
through his ranks. Being thus compelled 
to return to the capital, the disease was 
communicated by the troops to the citizens 
of Paris, and soon became terribly virulent. 
To propitiate the saints a series of ae 
sions was organized, and for several weeks 
the streets were paraded daily by an enor- 
mous throng. In front marched the eccle- 
siastics of the capital, plentifully provided 
with banners, crosses, relics, and all the 
other paraphernalia of superstition. Then 
followed the court and its at officers. 
And behind them trooped a long array of 

h sexes and every rank, ‘‘ in puris natu- 
ralibus ;” while such of the populace as could 
not muster sufficient faith or impudence, as 
the case might be, to join the naked band, 
formed a zone around it, and added their 
portion to the universal prayer. Nor were 
these scenes confined to Paris—they ac- 
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companied the disease from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. These freaks, like 
many others of the same period, and several 
of much later date, were always justified b 
bishops, anabaptists, and puritans, with 
Scriptural arguments. 


In 1251 all France was dismayed by fear- 
ful news from Egypt. Its crusading army 
had been destroyed, and King Louis and 
such of his nobles as survived were captives 
in the hands of the infidel. At this juncture 
a Hungarian preacher made his appearance. 
He traversed the country in all directions, 
denouncing the abominable pride and luxury 
of the nobles as the cause of the disaster. 
‘*Such hands as theirs,” he cried, ‘‘ can 
never wrest the Holy Sepulchre from the 
grasp of the miscreants. That honour the 

irgin reserves for the poor and the lowly. 
And here,” he added, raising a hand kept 
always tightly clenched, ‘‘here I bear the 
summons, written by her own fingers, and 
carried down to me from heaven by an angel, 
which calls upon the ploughman and the 
shepherd to go forth and work the deliver- 
ance of the sacred soil.” A hundred thou- 
sand of the lowest class soon gathered round 
his pennon. In the midst of such a mass 
the Hungarian waxed still bolder. Hitherto 
he had “— the clergy; but from that 
time forth his diatribes against sensuality 
fell far more frequently among them than 
among the nobles. And, assailing the sys- 
tem as well as the ministers — smiting full 
at the root as well as at the branches —he 
poured forth the most extravagant and lev- 
elling doctrines. Nor was his the only voice 
that indulged in these rude _philippics. 
Scores upon scores of his followers emulated 
his example, mounted the stump in all quar- 
ters, and cried just as fiercely and effectively 
against their temporal and spiritual supe- 
riors. And their practices were just as mis- 
chievous as their precepts. They were re- 
ligious and very ceremonious in their way ; 
but neither their ethics nor their rites were 
exactly such as honesty could always approve 
of. They displayed, indeed, like many other 
fanatics and one or two reformers, a remark- 
able faculty for performing the works of 
Satan in the name of divinity. Some of 
them contracted very disordetly marriages, 
more of them dispensed with the ceremony 
altogether, and the whole body, forsaking 
their occupations, lived and enjoyed them- 
selves at the expense of those poor misled 
creatures who still remained in ‘‘ the gall of 
bitterness.” The clergy were furious, and 
well they might be; but they were alto- 
gether powerless, for the strength of the 
nobles was otherwise employed, and the 
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middle-classes, such of them at least as had 
suffered nothing from the Pastoureaux, had 
no objection at all to see the vices of their 
spiritual pastors and masters receive a lit- 
tle well-deserved castigation. One or two 
of the priests ventured to attend the meet- 
ings of the Pastoureaux, in the hope of be- 
ing able to neutralize the effects of their in- 
flammatory harangues; but they had. good 
reason to regret their folly, for the moment 
ey were recognized they were set upon 
and beaten without mercy. On the festival 
of St. Barnabas the Pastoureaux entered 
Orleans, a city that regarded them with pe- 
culiar favour, in solemn procession. Hav- 
ing circled the town with all the pomp and 
circumstance in which such rabblements de- 
light, drums beating, colours flying, they 
gathered in groups round their favourite or- 
ators. A scholar belongi the univer- 
sity interrupted one of these spouters, and 
denounced him to his face, and, what the 
speaker thought very much more about, to 
the faces of his auditors, as ‘a liar, a rep- 
robate, a hypocrite, and a heretic.” These 
epithets, pretty as they were, could not stand 
comparison for an instant with those the 
Pastoureaux applied hourly to ‘‘ the bloated 
bishops and something-or-other aristocracy.” 
But such a trifling consideration as that could 
not be expected to sway an excited mob, 
and so they set upon the student and tore 
him to shreds in less than five minutes, 
They next made a rush at the university, 
beat all the students that came in their way, 
burnt the library, and massacred five-and- 
twenty priests out of hand. For a few hours 
they carried all before them, and mob law, 
with all its amenities, reigned supreme, 
But a reaction soon set in. The Orleans 
outrage inflicted a death-blow on the gath- 
ering of the Pastoureaux. Respectability 
withdrew its patronage —in fact, became 
positively and unequivocally hostile; and, 
appalled at their handiwork, the Pastoureaux 
retreated in haste to the fields, split up into 
factions, struck their tents, packed up their 
goods, and other people’s too — for this kind 
of reformer delights much in spoiling the 
Egyptians — and departed in different di- 
rections. At first they maintained some- 
thing like an orderly march, but their steps 
quickened by degrees, as the troops, which 
a vacillating government at last mustered 
courage to let loose, drew nearer and near- 
er. One body, headed by the Hungarian, 
made its way to Bourges. There the leader 
announced that, on a certain day, he would 
perform, not one, but many miracles! A 
great crowd gathered to witness the marvels, 
and, as the operator failed to keep his prom- 
ise, they comforted themselves for the dis- 
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appointment by knocking him on the head, 
Another leader escaped to England with a 
small number of followers, and was torn to 
pieces by the nae of Shoreham. Of the 
remainder, a good many escaped by resum- 
ing their former employments. Enough, 
however, were slaughtered and gibbeted to 
sicken the travellers for many a month with 
their unburied carcasses. But the animating 
spirit was not yet extinguished. It smoul- 

red on for seventy years, and then, in 1329, 
burst forth in even a fiercer flame. On this 
occasion, two at priests, taking up the 
text of the Hungarian, gathered similar 
hordes around them. These mobs encamp- 
ed in the centre of France, helped them- 
selves by force to whatever they wanted, and 
sent out numerous missionaries to rouse all 
their brethren to a similar course. Some 


of these gentry being imprisoned by the au- 
thorities of inches body of "she Pas- 
toureaux marched on the capital, gained an 
entrance, broke open the prisons, and re- 
leased their deputies. Then directing their 
course southward, wherever they came, they 
hunted up and massacred the Jews, slayin 
them with such hideous tortures that 500 o 
these people — who with their families and 
their property had sought refuge in the royal 
castle of Verdun—finding the fortress too 
weak to defend them, actually flung their 
children from the battlements, and then 
slaughtered each other, in preference to fall- 
ing alive into the hands of the Pastoureaux. 
But the course of these fanatics was nearly 
run. The Pope excommunicated them; 
and, becoming involyed in the marshes of 
Lignes-Mortes, they were there hemmed in 
by the troops until the greater portion of 
them perished miserably by famine and dis- 
ease. Of the remainder, a very few were 
allowed to escape ; but so many were hanged 
that ‘‘the trees were split with the weight 
of their bodies.” 


In the summer of 1213 a boy was noticed 
wandering from town to town in France. 
His hand was never stretched out for alms, 
nor his voice subdued into the beggar’s 
whine. He belonged not to the tribe of va- 
grant students, and still less to that of the 
mountebank or the pecaroon. Neither did 
he carry either of those universal passports 
—the palmer’s staff, or the gleeman’s citha- 
ra. Unlike each and all of these, his mien 
was saintly and his conduct irreproachable, 
Wherever he went he chanted the words, 
‘* Lord Jesus, give us back the Holy Cross!” 

using only to indulge in fervent prayer. 
~ little time he was universally revered 


as the messenger of heaven, and happy was 
that house esteemed wherein he deigned to 
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take up his lodging. But soon alarm be; 

to pennant and deepen the awe with which 
he was everywhere regarded. And truly 
the effect of his example was appalling. 
All at once a strange infatuation seized on 
all the boys of the same age. No sooner 
was his voice heard in any town or hamlet, 
than out they poured, mustered in his track, 
and agcompanied him blindly whithersoever 
it pleased him to direct his course. Bolts 
a bars were useless to restrain them; 
tears and ag to turn them from their 
p se. hey hastened to quit father, 
mother, home, ev ing that was dearest, 
to follow this strange leader, and chant with 
him, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, give us back the Holy 
Cross!” They came to him by twenties, by 
hundreds, by thousands. Every day added 
to the throng, until at length no city would 
consent to receive them within its walls. 
Having gathered this great host, he directed 
its march towards the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, Himself led the way, reclining 
ina chariot lined with cloaks. After him 
pressed the countless throng chanting, 
“Lord Jesus, give us back the Holy Cross.” 
And every instant they trampled the weaker 
to death, as they struggled for the place 
nearest to their leader’s car, for he among 
them was envied exceedingly who could 
touch his person or gather a thread from 
his robe. In the end the whole of them 
perished on the land or in the sea. 


Even more singular were the dancers, 
who first attracted attention at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle in 1373. A set of ragged wanderers 
were these, who made beggary an article of 
faith, and who signalized themselves by ex- 
treme dissent from the Church, and con- 
tempt for its organization, They admitted 
only the initiated to their private assemblies, 
which were held at night in secret places, 
and where it was said bod practised the 
greatest abominations. andering about 
m bands of thirty or forty, their professional 

verty, their impassioned earnestness, their 

tic rites, and their contempt for perse- 
eution, gave them extraordinary power. 
Wherever they appeared their singular as- 
pect and still more singular reputation at- 
tracted multitudes of spectators; and a 
crowd was all they required to go through 
their singular performances, In those su- 
perstitious times it was almost impossible to 
Witness their furious motions and hear their 
frenzied shrieks — motions of worship and 
shrieks of prayer, veritable attempts to 
take heaven by storm— without being in- 
fected by the mania. Indeed, their exam- 
ple was as contagious as the plague, and 
equally dreaded. If we are to credit the 
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annalists of the period —and with the do- 
ings of the revivalists in view it would be 
scarcely fair to disbelieve al that they tell 
us concerning these dancers — no on 4 no 
profession, no place, was exempt from the 
contagion. etl it found human life 
and nerves, there it exercised dominion, 
Everywhere the dancers became at will the 
centre of a writhing multitude. And the 
disjointed ravings of these punnvene were 
generally regarded as prophetic. Nor did 
the mania depart with the vagabonds who 
brought it. erever the excitement had 
once fastened it never relaxed its hold. In 
vain was the axe plied on these enthusiasts 
a the gibbet loaded eve - bodies. 
ey disa d only when Europe be- 
-_ pore Ma with their Guan. 


But unquestionably the strangest of all 
these itinerants of faith were the gloomy 
flagellants; and, oddly enough, they were 
also the most tenacious of existence. A 
singularly impressive picture they present — 
more like a dismal vision of dreamland than 
a gathering of human life —a sable host in 
ceaseless march— each phantom’s shoulder 
bare, the left hand bearing a little wooden 
cross, and the right a whip, so well applied 
that the dust in the track of the long pro- 
cession was dimpled with its blood. Groans, 
shrieks, and wild ejaculations rose multitu- 
dinoys, and enveloped the march with a dee 
dread sound, like the dash of the pon bare 
sea. Wherever that sound alarmed the ear 
—in the passes of the Apennines, through 
the German forests, across the fields of 
France — those who happened to be in the 
vicinity fled or hid themselves. For the 
penitential torrent absorbed all who ha 
pened to cross its course. No matter w 
they were nor how employed—no matter 
how pressed nor how excepted — there was 
no escape for any. Resistance was in vain, 
remonstrance unheeded. Here the dreary 
fanatics surprised a troop of beggars, there 
a band of hunters, yonder a company of 
traders or a bridal group; and, under penr 
alty of having the flesh flogged from their 
bones, forced them to become flagellants, 
until they were released by reaching the 
next celebrated shrine — Loretto, it might 
be, or Cologne, or Rheims. History first 
notices the flagellants in 1260, when the 
Crusades began to flag, They reap 
again in the fourteenth century, and for ten 

ears perambulated and agitated Europe. 
This was their palmy day, and it was also 
the one in which they encountered most 0 
position from pope and prince, particularly 
in Germany, where, for the time, they were 


put down by the Teutonic knights. In 
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1351, these warriors mustered, and having 
well prepared themselves for the task, by 
fasting and prayer, they set upon a body of 
the flagellants in full march, massacred 
thousands of them on the spot, and com- 
pelled the multitude of their captives to be 
rebaptized. The flagellants made their last 
appearance towards the close of the six- 
teenth century, when Henry III. attempted 
to render them fashionable. Asa flagellant 
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he paraded the streets of Paris in the depth 
of winter, attended by the dames and gal- 
lants of his court, and followed by a lon 


array of rabble, all plying the whip and al 
suitably apparelled—not a few as in the 
days of Louis Hutin—the king being con- 
spicuous by a wreath of skulls twined round 
his waist. But enthusiasm being the life 
of these brotherhoods, they speedily died 
out when adopted by frivolity. 
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LeicH Hunt’s acquirements and literary per- 
formances were much more extensive and varied 
than is generally understood. He was not only 
an essayist and critic of great originality, pos- 
sessing the nicest observation of men and man- 
ners, and gifted with an exquisite power of 
appreciating the subtlest beauties of literature 
and art —a poet of much tenderness, as well as 
of delicate and vivid fancy, entirely free from 
that ‘‘ morbid mysticism ’’ which is so promi- 
nent a characteristic of the poetry of the last 
thirty years— whose narrative compositions, 
such as ‘‘ The Story of Rimini,’’ are among the 
very best of the kind in the language, character- 
ined by simple beauty, and a sparkling grace 
and movement quite peculiar to himself — an ex- 
cellent translator from the Italian and Greek 

» —a dramatist who has enriched this de- 
partment of literature with its beautiful ‘‘ Le- 
gend of Florence,’? —and one of the best theat- 
rical critics we ever had — but he also occupied, 
in his earlier years, a distinguished position as 
an editor and journalist. In 1808 he and his 
brother John started the Examiner, which was 
for more than twelve*years conducted by the 
former. Great were the services rendered by 
them to the cause of free speech during the 
ascendancy of Toryism. No journal in the 
kingdom advocated liberal principles with more 
invincible courage than the Examiner. Every 
liberal measure, without a single exception, 
which has since become the law of the land, did 
it plead for and support; and that, too, at a 
time when to be a Reformer was almost certain 
to subject a political writer to the greatest risks 
and sufferings both in purse and person. The 
Examiner was one of the very boldest and most 
courageous of that small band which maintained 
through disastrous times its allegiance to the 
cause of liberty and reform. Hunt and his 
brother threw themselves, heart and soul, into 
the thick of the struggle, and fought for years 
in the foremost rank with true self-devotion — 
suffering a two years’ imprisonment, and a pe- 
cuniary loss by fine, &c., of nearly 2,000/. 
Well has it been said that ‘* we who carry on the 
journalism of the present day with the same 
views, should never forget that we are the more 


free to do so from the self-sacrificing spirit which 





animated those two brothers. The failure of the 
attempt to crush the Examiner was a triumph, 
and an encouragement to the whole English 
press.” As a journalist, no man did more than 
Leigh Hunt, in his time, to raise the tone of 
newspaper writing, to introduce into it the 
amenities of literature and art, and to infuse 
into its keenest controversies the utmost fairness 
and tolerance. In all he wrote in connection 
with politics, he invariably exhibited a true 
gentlemanliness, united to a spirit of the great- 
est candour, which gave that paper a character 
it has ever since retained among the intellectual 
and refined. 

After his retirement from the Examiner it 
was successively edited by two men of singular 
ability, who greatly advanced its well-earned 
reputation. These were, Albany Fonblanque 
and John Forster — the first a keen wit and a 
scholar, a journalist of wide political knowledge, 
and minutely acquainted with English and for- 
eign literature, which supplied him with an 
endless variety of illustration and appropriate 
allusion — whose comments on the events of his 
time were read with avidity from week to week 
for their acuteness and originality, and the racy 
and idiomatic style in which they were written : 
—the second, a critic and journalist, who 
brought to his vocation the most solid and varied 
acquirements, a judgment of remarkable breadth, 
accuracy, and fairness, and literary sympathies 
of the widest kind ; who has enriched our liter- 
ature with several valuable works, relating to 
the patriots and statesmen of the Commonwealth 
(including an admirable ‘Life of Sir John 
Eliot ’’), as well as with historical essays of 
great ability—(‘‘ The Plantagenets and the 
Tudors,’’ ‘“‘ The Debates on the Grand Remon- 
strance,’’ ‘‘ The Civil Wars and Oliver Crom- 
well ;’?) —biographical and critical papers on 
Defoe, Steele, Churchill, and Foote ; and whose 
“Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith ’’ has 
long since taken its place as one of the most 
charming works of its kind in the language. 
Under the successive editorship of two such 
writers, it was not surprising that the Exam- 
iner reached the highest position as a weekly or- 
gan of politics, literature, and art. 

Manchester Examiner. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. . 
FINN FOR LOUGHTON. 


By three o’clock in the day after the lit- 
tle accident which was told in the last chap- 
ter, all the world knew that Mr. Kennedy, 
the new Cabinet Minister, had been gar- 
rotted, or half garrotted, and that that 
child of fortune, Phineas Finn, had dropped 
upon the scene out of heaven at the exact 
moment of time, had taken the two gar- 
rotters prisoners, and saved the Cabinet 
Minister’s neck and valuables, —if not his 
life. ‘‘ Bedad,” said Laurence Fitzgibbon, 
when he came to hear this, ‘‘ that fellow’ll 

an heiress, and be Secretary for 
Oireland yet.” A good deal was said about 
it to Phineas at the clubs, but a word or 
two that was said to him by Violet Effing- 
ham was worth all the rest. ‘‘ Why, what 
a Paladin you are! But you succour men 
in distress instead of maidens.” ‘* That’s 
my bad luck,” said Phineas. ‘‘ The other 
will come no doubt in time,” Violet replied ; 
“and then you'll get your reward.” He 
knew that such words from a girl mean 
sing, —-coponally from such a girl as 
Violet Effingham; but nevertheless they 
were very pleasant to him. 

‘‘ Of course you will come to us at Lough- 
linter when Parliament is up?” Lady Laura 
said the same day. 

‘I don’t know really. You see I must 
go over to Ireland about my re-election.” 

‘* What has that to do with it? You are 
only making out excuses. We go down 
on the first of July, and the English elec- 
tions won't begin till the middle of the 
month. It will be August before the men 
of Loughshane are ready for you.” 

“To tell you the truth, Lady Laura,” 
said Phineas, ‘‘I doubt whether the men 
of Loughshane,—or rather the man of 
Loughshane, — will have anything more to 
say to me.” 

“What man do you mean?” 

“Lord Tulla. He was in a passion with 
his brother before, and I got the advantage 
of it. Since that he has paid his brother's 
debts for the fifteenth time, and of course 
is ready to fight any battle for the forgiven 
prodigal. Things are not as they were, 
and my father tells me that he thinks I shall 
be beaten.” 

“That is bad news.” 

“It is what I have a right to expect.” 

Every word of information that had come 
to Phineas about Loughshane since Mr. 
Mildmay had decided upon a dissolution, 
had gone towards making him feel at first 
that Shere was great doubt as to his re-elec- 


tion, and at last that there was almost a 
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certainty against him. And as these tid- 
ings reached him they made him very un- 
happy. Since he had been in Parliament 
he fad very frequently regretted that he 
had left the shades of the Inns of Court for 
the glare of Westminster; and he had more 
than once made up his mind that he would 
desert the glare and return to the shade. 
But now, when the moment came in which 
such desertion seemed to be compulsory on 
him, when there would be no longer a 
choice, the seat in Parliament was dearer 
to him than ever. If he had gone of his 
own free will, — so he told himself, — there 
would have been something of nobility in 
such going. Mr. Low would have respected 
him, and even Mrs. Low might have taken 
him back to the friendship of her severe 
bosom. But he would go back now as a 
cur with his tail between his legs, — kicked 
out, as it were, from Parliament. Return- 
ing to Lincoln’s Inn soiled with failure, 
having a¢complished nothing, having broken 
down on the only occasion on which he had 
dared to show himself on his legs, not hav- 
ing opened a single useful book during the 
two years in which he had sat in Parliament, 
burdened with Laurence Fitzgibbon’s debt, 
and not quite free from debt of his own, 
how oul he start himself in any way by 
which he might even hope to win success ? 
He must, fe told himself, give up all 
thought of practising in London and betake 
himself to Dublin. He could not dare to 
face his friends in London as a young brief- 
less barrister. 

On this evening, the evening subsequent 
to that on which Mr. Kennedy had been 
attacked, the House was sitting in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and there came 
on a discussion as to a certain vote for the 
army. It had been known that there would 
be such discussion ; and Mr. Monk havin 
heard from Phineas a word or two now an 
again about the potted peas, had recom- 
mended him to be ready with a few remarks 
if he wished to support the Government in 
the matter of that vote. Phineas did so 
wish, having learned quite enough in the 
committee-room up-stairs to make him be- 
lieve that a large importation of the potted 
peas from Holstein would not be for the 
advantage of the army or navy, —or for 
that of the country at large. Mr. Monk 
had made his suggestion without the slight- 
est allusion to the former failure, —just as 
though Phineas were a practised speaker 
accustomed to be on his legs three or four 
times a week. ‘If I find a chance, I will,” 
said Phineas, taking the advice just as it 
was given. 

Soon after prayers, a word was said in 
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the House as to the ill-fortune which had 
befallen the new Cabinet Minister. Mr. 
Daubeny had asked Mr, Mildmay whether 
yiolent hands had not been laid in the dead 
of night on the sacred throat, —the throat 
that should have been sacred, —of the new 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and 
had expressed regret that the Ministry, — 
which was, he feared, in other respects 
somewhat infirm,—should now have been 
further weakened by this injury to that new 
bulwark with which it had endeavoured to 
support itself. The Prime Minister, an- 
swering his old rival in the same strain, said 
that the calamity might have been very se- 
yere, both to the country and to the Cabi- 
net; but that, fortunately for the com- 
munity at large, a gallant young member 
of that House, — and he was proud to say 
a supporter of the Government, — had ap- 
peared upon the spot at the nick of time ; — 
**As a god out of a machine,” said Mr. 
Daubeny, interrupting -him;—‘ By no 
means as a god out of a machine,” continued 
Mr. Mildmay, ‘‘ but as a real help in a very 
real trouble, and succeeded not ax in saving 
| right honourable friend, the Chancellor 
of the Duchy, but in arresting the two 
malefactors who attempted to rob him in 
the street.” Then there was a cry of 
‘“*name;” and Mr, Mildmay of course 
named the member for Loughshane. It so 
happened that Phineas was not in the 
Howse, but he heard it all when he came 

own to attend the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Then eame on the discussion about pro- 
visions in the army, the subject bein 
mooted by one of Mr. Turnbull’s close 
allies. The gentleman on the other side 
of the House who had moved for the Potted 
Peas Committee, was silent on the occasion, 
having felt that the result of that committee 
had not been exactly what he expected. 
The evidence respecting such of the Hal- 
stein potted peas as had been used in this 
country was not very favourable to them. 
But, nevertheless, the rebound from that 
committee, — the very fact that such a com- 
mittee had been made to sit, — gave ground 
for a hostile attack. To attack is so easy, 
when a complete refutation barely suffices 
to save the Minister attacked, —does not 
suffice to save him from future dim memo- 
ries of something having been wrong, — 
and brings down no disgrace whatsoever on 
the promoter of the false cha The 
promoter of the false charge simply ex- 

resses his gratification at finding that he 

d been misled by erroneous information. 
It is not customary for him to express 
gratification at the fact, that out of all the 
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mud which he has thrown, some will proba- 
bly stick! Phineas, when the time came, 
did get on his legs, and spoke perhaps two 
or three dozen words. The doing so 
seemed to come to him quite naturally. He 
had thought very little about it beforehand, 
— having resolved not to think of it. And 
indeed the occasion was one of no great 
importance, The Speaker was not in the 
chair, and the House was thin, and he in- 
tended to make no speech, — merely to say 
something which he had to say. Till he 
had finished he hardly remembered that he 
was doing that in attempting to do which 
he had before failed so egregiously. It 
was not till he sat down that he began to 
ask himself whether the scene was swim- 
ming before his eyes as it had done on 
former occasions;—as it had done even 
when he had so much as thought of making 
a speech. Now he was astonished at the 
easiness of the thing, and as he left the 
House told himself that he had overcome 
the difficulty just when the victory could be 
of no avail to him. Had he been more 
eager, more constant in his purpose, he 
might at any rate have shown the world 
that he was fit for the place which he had 
presumed to take before he was cast out 
of it. 

On the next morning he received a letter 
from his father. Dr. Finn had seen Lord 
Tulla, having been sent for to relieve his 
lordship in a fit of the gout, and had been 
informed by the Earl that he meant to fight 
the renal to the last man ; — had he said 
to the last shilling he would have spoken 
with perhaps more accuracy. ‘‘ You see, 
doctor, your son has had it for two years, 
as you may say for nothing, and I think he 
ought to give way, He can’t expect that 
he’s to go on there as though it were his 
own,” And then his lordship, upon whom 
this touch of the gout had come somewhat 
sharply, expressed himself with considera- 
ble animation. The old doctor behaved 
with much spirit. ‘¢I told the Earl,” he 
said, ‘‘that I could not undertake to say 
what you might do; but that as you had 
come forward at first with my sanction, I 
could not withdraw it now. He asked me 
if I should support you with money ; I said 
that I should to a moderate extent. ‘By 
G , said the Earl, ‘a moderate extent 
will go a very little way, I can tell you.’ 
Since that he has had Duggen with him; 
so, I suppose, I shall not see him any more. 
You can do as you please now; but, from 
what I hear, I fear you will have no chance.” 
Then with much bitterness of spirit Phineas 
resolved that he would not interfere with 
Lord Tulla at Loughshane. He would go 
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at once to the Reform Club and explain his 
reasons to Barrington Erle and others there 
who would be interested. 

But he first went to Grosvenor Place. 
Here he was shown up into Mr. Kennedy’s 
room. Mr. Kennedy was up and seated in 
an armchair by an open window looking 
over into the queen’s garden; but he was 
in his dressing-gown, and was to be regarded 
as an invalid. And indeed as he could not 
turn his neck, or thought that he could not 

‘do so, he was not very fit to out about 
his work. Let us hope that the affairs of 
the Duchy of Lancaster did not suffer ma- 
terially by his absence. 
for granted that with a man so sedulous as 
to all his duties there was no arrear of work 
when the accident took place. He put out 
his hand to Phineas, and said some words in 
a whisper,—some word or two amon 
which,Phineas caught the sound of ‘ potte 
peas,” — and then continued to look out of 
the window. There are men who are ut- 
terly prostrated by any bodily ailment, and 
it seemed that Mr. Kennedy was one of 
them. Phineas, who was full of his own 
bad news, had intended to tell his sad sto: 
atonce. But he perceived that the nec 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy was too 
stiff to allow of his taking any interest in 
external matters, and so he refrained. 


‘What does the doctor say about it?” said 
Phineas, perceiving that just for the pres- 
ent there could be only one possible subject 


for remark. Mr. Kennedy was inning 
to deseribe in a long whisper what the doc- 
tor did think about it, when Lady Laura 
came into the room. 

Of course they began at first to talk about 
Mr. Kennedy. It would not have been kind 
to him not to have done so. And Lady 
Laura made much of the injury, as it be- 
hoves a wife to do in such circumstances for 
the sake both of the sufferer and of the hero. 
She declared her conviction that had Phin- 
eas been a moment later her husband's neck 
would have been irredeemably broken. 

“T don’t think they ever do kill the peo- 

le,” said Phineas. ‘‘ At any rate they 

n’t mean to de so.” 

“I thought they did,” said Lady Laura. 

“TI fancy not,” said Phineas, eager in 
the cause of truth. 

“TI think this man was very clumsy,” 
bas ser Mr. Kennedy. 

“Perhaps he was a beginner,” said Phin- 
éas, ‘and that may make a difference. If 
80, I’m afraid we have interfered with his ed- 
ucation.” 

Then, by degrees, the conversation got 
away to other things, and Lady Laura asked 
him after Loughshane. ‘I’ve made up my 


We may take it| La 
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mind. to give it up,” said he, smiling as hé 


spoke. 

** T was afraid there was but a bad chance,” 
said Lady Laura, smiling also. 

“* My father has behaved so well!” said 
Phineas. ‘‘ He has written to say he'll find 
the money, if I determine to contest the 
borough. I mean to write to him by to- 
night’s post to decline the offer. I have no 
right to spend the money, and I shouldn't 
succeed if I did spend it. Of course it 
inakes me a little down in the mouth.” 
And then he smiled again. 

**Pve got a plan of my own,” said Lady 


ura. 
‘** What plan?” 

*‘Or rather it isn’t mine, but papa’s, 
Old Mr. Standish is going to give up Looe 
ton, and papa wants you to come and try 
your luck there.” 

** Lady Laura!” 

‘It isn’t quite a certainty, you know, but 
T suppose it’s a8 near a certainty as anything 
left.” And this came from a strong Radi- 
eal Reformer ! 

** Lady Laura, I couldn’t accept such a fa- 
vour from your father.” Then Mr. Ken- 
nedy nodded his head very slightly and 
whispered, ‘‘ Yes, yes.” ‘‘ I couldn’t think 
of it,” said Phineas Finn. ‘‘I have no 
right to such a favour.” 

‘* That is a matter entirely for papa’s con- 
sideration,” said Lady Laura, with an affec- 
tation of solemnity in her voice. ‘‘I think 
it has always been felt that any politician 
may accept such an offer as that when it is 
made to him, but that no politician should 
ask for it. My father feels that he has to 
do the best he ean with his influence in the 
borough, and therefore he comes to you.” 

‘It isn’t that,” said Phineas, somewhat 
rudely. 

” Of course private feelings have their 
weight,” said Lady Laura. ‘‘It is not 
probable that papa would have gone toa 
rfect stranger. And perhaps, Mr. Finn, 
F ny own that Mr. Kennedy and I would 
both be very sorry that you should not be 
in the House, and that that feeling on our 
part has had some weight with my father.” 

‘““Of course you'll stand?” whispered 
Mr. Kennedy, still looking straight out of the 
window, as though the slightest attempt to 
turn his neck would be fraught with dangér 
to himself and the Duchy. 

‘* Papa has desired me to ask you to call 
upon him,” said Lady Laura. “I don’t 
ra gers there is very much to be said, as 
each of you know so well the other’s way of 
thinking. But you had better see him to- 
day or to-morrow.” 
course Phineas was persuaded before 
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he left Mr. Kennedy’s room. Indeed, when 
he came to think of it, there appeared to 
him to be no valid reason why he should not 
sit for Loughton. The favour was of a kind 
that had prevailed from time out of mind in 
England, between the most respectable of 
the great land magnates, and young rising 
liberal politicians. Burke, Fox, and Can- 
—~ had all been placed in Parliament by 
similar influence. Of course he, Phineas 
Finn, desired earnestly, — longed in his ve 

heart of hearts, —to extinguish all suc 

Parliamentary influence, to root out for ever 
the last vestige of close borough nomina- 
tions: but while the thing remained it was 
better that the thing should contribute to 
the liberal than to the conservative strength 
of the House, —and if to the liberal, how 
was this to be achieved but by the accept- 
ance of such influence by some liberal can- 
didate? And if it were right that it should 
be accepted by any liberal candidate, — 
then, why not 4 him? The logic of this 
argument seemed to him to be perfect. 
He felt something like a sting of reproach 
as he told himself that in truth this great 
offer was made to him, not on account of 
the excellence of his politics, but because he 
had been instrumental in saving Lord Brent- 
ford’s son-in-law from the violence of gar- 
rotters. But he crushed these qualms of 


conscience as being over-scrupulous, and, 


as he told himself, not practical. You must 
take the world as you find it, with a strug- 
gle to be something more honest than those 
around you. Phineas, as he preached to 
himself this sermon, declared to himself that 
they who attempted more than this flew too 
high in the clouds to be of service to men 
and women upon earth. 

As he did not see Lord Brentford that 
day he postponed writing to his father for 
twenty-four hours. On the following morn- 
ing he found the Earl at home in Portman 
— having first discussed the matter 
fully with Lord Chiltern. ‘‘ Do not scruple 
about me,” said Lord Chiltern; ‘‘ you are 
quite welcome to the borough for me.” 

‘But if*L did not stand, would you do 
so? There are so many reasons which 
ought to induce you to accept a seat in Par- 
liament ! ” 

‘¢ Whether that be true or not, Phineas, 
I shall not accept my father's interest at 
Loughton, unless it be offered to me in a 
‘way in which it never will be offered. You 
know me well enough to be sure that I 
shall not change my mind. Nor will he. 
And, therefore, you may go down to Lough- 
ton with a pure conscience as far as I am 
concerned.” 

Phineas had his interview with the Earl, 
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and in ten minutes everything was settled, 
On his way to Portman Square there had 
come across his mind the idea of a grand 
effort of friendship. What if he could per- 
suade the father so to conduct himself 
towards his son, that the son should con- 
sent to be member for the borough? And 
he did say a word or two to this effect, 
setting forth that Lord Chiltern would con- 
descend to become a legislator, if only his 
father would condescend to acknowledge 
his son’s fitness for such work without any 
comments on the son’s past life. But the 
Earl simply waived the subject away with 
his hand. He could be as obstinate as his 
son. Lady Laura had been the Mercury 
between them on this subject, and Lady 
Laura had failed. He would not now con- 
sent to employ another Mercury. Very 
little, — hardly a word indeed, — was said 
between the Earl and Phineas about politics. 
Phineas was to be the Saulsby candidate at 
Loughton for the next election, and was to 
come to Saulsby with the Kennedys from 
Loughlinter, — either with the Kennedys or 
somewhat in advance of them. ‘I do not 
say that there will be no opposition,” said 
the Earl, ‘‘ but I expect none.” He was 
very courteous, — nay, he was kind, feeling 
doubtless that his family owed a great debt 
of gratitude to the young man with whom 
he was conversing ; but, nevertheless, there 
was not absent on his part a touch of that 
high condescension which, perhaps, might 
be thought to become the Earl, the Cabinet 
Minister, and the great borough patron. 
Phineas, who was sensitive, felt this and 
winced. He had never quite liked Lord 
Brentford, and could not bring himself to 
do so now in spite of the kindness which 
the Earl was showing him. 

But he was very happy when he sat down 
to write to his father from the club. His 
father had told him that the money should 
be forthcoming for the election at Lough- 
shane, if he resolved to stand, but that the 
chance of success would be very slight, — 
indeed that, in his opinion, there would be 
no chance of success. Nevertheless, his 
father had evidently believed, when writing, 
that Phineas would not abandon his seat 
without a useless and an expensive contest. 
He now thanked his father with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude, — declared his con- 
viction that his father was right about Lord 
Tulla, and then, in the most modest lan- 
guage that he could use, went on to say 
that he had found another borough open to 
him in England. He was going to stand 
for Loughton, with the assistance of Lord 
Brentford, and thought that the election 
would probably not cost him above a couple 
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of hundred pounds at the outside. Then 
he wrote a very pretty note to Lord Tulla, 
thanking him for his former kindness, and 
telling the Irish Earl that it was not his in- 
tention to interfere with the borough of 
Loughshane at the next election. 

A few days after this Phineas was very 
much surprised at a visit that was made to 
him at his lodgings. Mr. Clarkson, after 
that scene in the lobby of the House, called 
again in Great Marlborough Street, — and 
was admitted. ‘* You had better let him 
sit in your armchair for half an hour or so,” 
Fitzgibbon had said; and Phineas almost 
believed that it would be better. The man 
was a terrible nuisance to him, and he was 
beginning to think that he had better under- 
take to pay the debt by degrees. It was, 
he knew, quite on the cards that Mr. Clark- 
son should have him arrested while at 
Saulsby. Since that scene in the lobby Mr. 
Clarkson had been with him twice, and 
there had been a preliminary conversation 
as to real payment. Mr. Clarkson wanted 
a hundred pounds down, and another bill 
for two hundred and twenty at three months’ 
date. ‘* Think of my time and trouble in 
coming here,” Mr. Clarkson had urged 
when Phineas had objected to these terms. 
“Think of my time and trouble, and do be 
a. Mr. Finn.” Phineas had offered 

im ten pounds a quarter, the payments to 
be marked on the back of the bill, a tender 
which Mr. Clarkson had not seemed to re- 

rd as strong evidence of punctuality. 

e had not been angry, but had pref 
expressed his intention of ¢alling again,— 
giving Phineas to understand that business 
would probably take him to the west of Ire- 
land in the autumn. If only business might 
not take him down either to Loughlinter or 
to Saulsby! But the strange visitor who 
came to Phineas in the midst of these trou- 
bles put an end to them all. 

The strange visitor was Miss Aspasia 
Fitzgibbon. ‘* You'll be very much sur- 
prised at my coming to your chambers, no 
doubt,” she said, as she sat down in the 
chair which Phineas placed for her. Phin- 
eas could only say that he was very proud 
to be so highly honoured, and that he 
hoped she was well. ‘‘ Pretty well, I thank 
r- I have just come about a little business, 

. Finn, and I hope you'll excuse me.” 

“Tm quite sure that there is no need 
for excuses,” said Phineas. 

‘*Laurence, when he hears about it, will 
say that I've been an impertinent old fool; 
but I never care for what Laurence says, 
either this way or that. I’ve been to that 
Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Finn, and Pve paid him 

money.” 





**No!” said Phineas. 

‘But I have, Mr. Finn. I happened to 
hear what occurred that night at the door of 
the House of Commons.” 

** Who told you, Miss Fitzgibbon?” 

‘** Never mind who told me. I heard it. 
I knew before that you had been’ foolish 
enough to help Laurence about money, and 
so I put two and two together. It isn’t the 
first time I have had to do with Mr. Clark- 
son. So I sent to him, and I’ve bought the 
bill. There it is.” And Miss Fitzgibbon 
produced the document which bore the 
name of Phineas Finn across the front of it. 

** And did you pay him two hundred and 
fifty pounds for it?” 

**Not quite. Ihad a very hard tussle, 
and got it at last for two hundred and 
twenty pounds.” 

** And did you do it yourself? ” 

** All m self. If I had employed a law- 
yer I should have had to pay two hundred 
and forty pounds and five pounds for costs. 
And now, Mr. Finn, I hope you won't have 
any more money engagements with my 
brother Laurence.” Phineas said that he 
thought he might promise that he would 
have no more. ‘ Because, if you do, I 
shan’t interfere. If Laurence began to find 
that he could get money out of me in that 
way, there would be no end to it. Mr. 
Clarkson would very soon be spending his 
2 time in my drawing-room. Good-bye, 

r. Finn. If Laurence says anything, just 
tell him that he’d better come to me.” Then 
Phineas was left looking at the bill. It was 
certainly a great relief to him, — that he 
should be thus secured from the domiciliary 
visits of Mr. Clarkson; a great relief to 
him to be assured that Mr. Clarkson would 
not find him out down at Loughton; but, 
nevertheless, he had to suffer a pang of 
shame as he felt that Miss Fitzgibbon had 
become acquainted with his poverty and had 
found herself obliged to satisfy his pecunia- 
ry liabilities. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 


LADY LAURA KENNEDY’S HEADACHE. 


PHINEAS went down to Loughlinter early 
in July, taking Loughton in his way. He 
stayed there one night at the inn, and was 
introduced to sundry influential inhabitants 
of the borough by Mr. Grating, the iron- 
monger, who was known by those who knew 
Ow to be a very strong supporter of 
the Earl’s interest. Mr. Grating and about 
half a dozen others of the tradesmen of the 
town came to the inn, and met Phineas in 
the parlour. He told them he was a good 
sound Liberal and a supporter of Mr. Mild- 
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may’s Government, of which their neighbour 
the Earl was so conspicuous an ornament. 
This was almost all that was said about the 
Earl out loud; but each individual man of 
Loughton then present took an opportunity 
during the meeting of whispering into Mr. 
Finn’s ear a word or two to show that he 
also was admitted to the secret councils of 
the borough,—that he too could see the 
inside of the arrangement. ‘‘ Of coursé we 
must support the Earl,” one said. ‘* Never 
mind what you hear about a Tory candi- 
date, Mr. Finn,” whispered a second ; ‘‘ the 
Earl can do what he pleases here.” And it 
seemed to Phineas that it was thought by 
them all to be rather a fine thing to be thus 
held in the hand by an English nobleman. 
Phineas could not but reflect much upon 
this as he lay in his bed at the Loughton inn. 
The great political question on which the 
political world was engrossed up in London 
was the enfranchisement of Englishmen, — 
of Englishmen down to the rank of artisans 
and labourers ;—~and yet when he found 
himself in contact with individual English- 
men, with men even very much above the 
artisan and the labourer, he found that they 
rather liked being bound hand and foot, and 
being kept as tools in the political pocket 
of arich man. Every one of those Lough- 
ton tradesmen was per- 
sonal subjection to the Earl! ; 

From Loughton he went to Loughlinter, 
having promised to be back in the Soroagh 
for the election. Mr. Grating would pro- 
pore him, and he was to be seconded by 

r. Shortribs, the butcher and grazier. 
Mention had been made of a Conservative 
candidate, and Mr. Shortribs had seemed to 
think that a good stand-up fight upon Eng- 
lish principles, with a clear understanding, 
of course, that victory should prevail on the 
liberal side, would be a good thing for the 
borough. But the Earl’s man of business 
saw Phineas on the morning of his depart- 
ure, and told him not to regard Mr. Short- 
ribs. ‘‘ They'd all like it,” said the man 
of business; ‘and I daresay they'll have 
enough of it when this Reform Bill is passed ; 
but at present no one will be fool enough 
to come and spend his money here. We 
have them all in hand too well for that, Mr. 
Finn!” . 

He found the great house at Loughlinter 
nearly empty. Mr. Kennedy’s mother was 
there, and Lord Brentford was thére, and 
Lord Brentford’s private seerétary and Mr. 
Kennedy’s private secretary. At present 
that was the entire party. Lady Haldock 
was expected there, with her daughter and 
Violet Effingham; but, as well as Phineas 
could learn, they would not be at Loughlin- 


pond of his own 
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ter until after he had left it. There had 
come up lately a rumour that there would be 
an autuinh session, — that the Houses would 
sit through October and a part of Novem- 
ber, int order that Mr. Mildmay might try 
the feeling of the new Parliament. If this 
were to be so, Phineas had resolved that, in 
the event of his election at Loughton, he 
would not return to Ireland till after this 
autumn session should be over. He gave 
an account to the Earl, in the presence of 
the Earl’s son-in-law, of what had taken 

lace at Loughton, and the Earl expressed 

imself as satisfied. It was manifestly a 
great satisfaction to Lord Brentford that he 
should still have a borough in his pocket, 
and the more so because there were so very 
few noblemen left who had such property 
belonging to them. He was very careful in 
his speech, never saying in 80 many words 
that the privilege of returning a member 
was his own; but his meaning was not the 
less clear. 

Those were dreary days at Loughlinter. 
There was fishing, —if Phineas chose to 
fish; and he was told that he could shoot a 
deer if he was minded to go out alone. 
But it seemed as though it were the inten- 
tion of the host that his guests should spend 
their time profitably. Mr. Kennedy him- 
self was shut up with books and papers all 
the morning, and always took up a book af- 
ter dinner. The Earl also would read a 
little, — and then would sleep a good deal. 
Old Mrs. Kennedy slept also, and Lady 
Laura looked as though she would like to 
sleep if it were not that her husband’s eye 
was upon her. As it was, she administered 
tea, Mr. Kennedy not liking the practice of 
having it handed round by a servant when 
none were there but members of the family 
circle, and she read novels. Phineas got 
hold of a stiff bit of reading for himself, 
and tried to utilise his time. He took 
Alison in hand and worked his way gal 
lantly through a couple of volumes. But 
even he, more than once or twice, found 
himself on the very verge of slumber. Then 
he would wake up and try to think about 
things. Why was he, Phineas Finn, an 
Irishman from Killaloe, living in that great 
house of Loughlinter as though he were one 
of the family, striving to kill the hours, and 
feeling that he was in some way subject to 
the dominion of his host ? ould it not 
be better for himi to get up and go away? 
In his heart of hearts he did not like Mr. 
Kennedy, though he believed him to bes 
good man. And of what service to him 
was it to like Lady Laura, now that Lady 
Laura was a possession in the hands of Mr. 
Kennedy ? Then he would tell himself that 
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he owed his position in the world entirely 
to Lady Laura, and that he was ungrateful 
to feel himself ever dull in her society. 
And, moreover, there was something to be 
done in the world beyond making love and 
being merry. Mr. Kennedy could occupy 
himself with a blue book for hours together 
without wincing. So Phineas went to work 
again with his Alison, and read away till 
he nodded. 

In those days he often wandered up and 
down the Linter and across the moor to the 
Linn, and so down to the lake. He would 
take a book with him, and would seat him- 
self down on spots which he loved, and 
would pretend to read;— but I do not 
think that he got much advantage from his 
book. He was thinking of his life, and 
trying to calculate whether the wonderful 
success which he had achieved would ever 
be of permanent value to him. Would he 
be nearer to earning his bread when he 
should be member for Loughton than he 
had been when he was member for Lough- 
shane? Or was there before him any slight- 
est probability that he would ever earn his 
bread? And then he thought of Violet 
Effingham, and was angry with himself for 
remembering at that moment that Violet 
. Effingham was the mistress of a large for- 


ne. 
Once before when he was sitting beside the 


Linter he had made up his mind to declare 
his passion to Lady Laura; — and he had 
done so on the very spot. Now, within a 
twelvemonth of that time, he made up his 
mind on the same spot to declare his passion 
to Miss Effingham, and he thought his best 
mode of carrying his suit would be to secure 
the assistance of Lady Laura. Lady Laura, 
no doubt, had been very anxious that. her 
brother should marry Violet; but Lord 
Chiltern, as Phineas knew, had asked for 
Violet’s hand twice in vain ; and, moreover, 
Chiltern himself had declared to Phineas 
that he would never ask forit again. Lady 
Laura, who was always reasonable, would 
surely perceive that there was no hope of 
success for her brother. That Chiltern 
would quarrel with him—would quarrel 
with him to the knife— he did not doubt; 
but he felt that no fear of such a quarrel as 
that should deter him.» He loved Violet 
Effingham, and he must indeed be pusillani- 
mous if, loving her as he did, he was de- 
terred from expressing his love from any 
fear of a suitor whom she did not favour. 
He would not willingly be untrue to his 
friendship for Lady Laura’s brother. Had 

been a chance for Lord Chiltern he 
would have abstained from putting himself 
forward. But what was the use of his ab- 
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staining, when by doing so he could in no 
wise benefit his friend, — when the result of 
his doing so would be that some interloper 
would come in and carry off the prize ? He 
would explain all this to Lady Laura, and, 
if the prize would be kind to him, he would 
disregard the anger of Lord Chiltern, even 
though it might be anger to the knife. 

As he was thinking of all this Lady Laura 
stood before him where he was sitting at 
the top of the falls. At this moment he 
remembered well all the circumstances of 
the scene when he had been there with her 
at his last visit to Loughlinter. How things 
had changed since then! Then he had 
loved Lady Laura with all his heart, and he 
had now already brought himself to regard 
her as a discreet matron whom to love 
would be almost as unreasonable as though 
he were to entertain a passion for the Lord 
Chancellor. The reader will understand 
how thorough had been the cure effected by 
Lady Laura’s marriage and the interval of 
a few months, when the swain was already 
prepared to make this lady the depositary 
of his confidence in another matter of love. 
‘*You are often ‘here, I suppose?” said 
Lady Laura, looking down upon him as he 
sat upon the rock. 

‘*Well;— yes; not very often; I come 
here sometimes because the view down upon 
the lake is so fine.” 

‘* It is the prettiest spot about the place. 
I hardly ever get here now. Indeed, this is 
only the second time that I have been wu 
since we have been at home, and int 
came to bring papa here.” There was a 
little wooden seat near to the rock upon 
which Phineas had been lying, and upon 
this Lady Laura sat down. Phineas, with 
his eyes turned upon the lake, was consid- 
ering how he might introduce the subject 
of his love for Violet Effingham ; but he 
did not find the matter very easy. He had 
just resolved to begin by saying that Violet 
would certainly never accept Lord Chiltern, 
when Lady Laura spoke a word or two 
which stopped him altogether. ‘‘ How well 
] remember,” she said, ‘‘ the day when you 
and I were here last autumn ! ” 

“‘SodoI. You told me then that you 
were going to marry Mr. Kennedy. How 
much ppened since then!” 

** Much iheleed ! Enough for a whole 
life-time. And yet how slow the time has\ 

one!” 

‘‘I do not think it has been slow with 
me,” said Phineas. 

‘*No; you have been active. You have 
had your hands full of work. I am begin- 
ning to think that it is a great curse to have 
been born a woman.” 
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‘** And yet I have heard you say that a 
woman may do as much as a man.” 

‘* That was before I had learned my les- 
son properly. I know better than that 
now. Ohdear! I have no doubt it is all 
for the best as it is, but I*have a kind of 
wish that I might be allowed to go out and 
milk the cows.” 

** And may you not milk the cows if you 
wish it, Lady * athe ?* 

‘*By no means;—not only not milk 
them, but hardly look at them. At any 
rate, I must not talk about them.” Phineas 
of course understood that she was complain- 
ing of her husband, and hardly knew how 
to reply to her. Hehad been sharp enough 
to perceive already that Mr.. Kennedy was 
an autocrat in his own house, and he knew 
Lady Laura well enough to be sure that 
such masterdom would be very irksome to 
her. But he had not imagined that she 
would complain to him. ‘It was so dif- 
ferent at Saulsby,” Lady Laura continued. 
*« Everything there seemed to be my own.” 

** And everything here is your own.” 

** Yes, — according to the prayer-book. 
And everything in truth is my own, —as 
all the dainties at the banquet belonged to 
Sancho the Governor.” 

‘* You mean,” said he, — and then he 
hesitated ; ‘‘ you mean that Mr. Kennedy 
stands over you, guarding you for your own 
welfare, as the doctor stood over Sancho 
and guarded him?” 

There was a pause before she answered, 
—a long pause, during which he was look- 
ing away over the lake, and thinking how 
he might introduce the subject of his love. 
But long as was the pause, he had not be- 
gun when Lady Laura was again speaking. 
** The truth is, my friend,” she said, ‘‘ that 
I haveemade a mistake.” 

‘* A mistake P?” 

** Yes, Phineas, a mistake. I have blun- 
dered as fools blunder, thinking that I was 
clever enough to pick my footsteps aright 
without asking counsel from any. one. I 
have blundered and stumbled and fallen, 
and now I am so bruised that I am not able 
to stand upon my feet.” The word that 
struck him most in all this was his own 
Christian name. She had never called him 
Phineas before. He was aware that the 
circle of his acquaintance had fallen into a 
way of ieediing him by his Christian 
name, as one observes to be done now and 
again in reference to some special young 
man. Most of the men whom he called 
his friends called him Phineas. Even the 
Earl had done so more than once on occa- 
sions in which the greatness of his position 
had dropped for a moment out of his mind. 
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Mrs. Low had called him Phineas when she 
regarded him as her husband’s most cher- 
ished pupil; and Mrs. Bunce had called 
him Mr. Phineas. He had always been 
Phineas to everybody at Killaloe. But 
still he was quite sure that Lady Laura had 
never so called him before. Nor would 
she have done so now in her husband's pres- 
ence. He was sure of that also. 

‘* You mean that you are unhappy ?” he 
said, still looking away from her towards 
the lake. 

** Yes, I do mean that. Though I donot 
know why I should come and tell you s0, 
—except that I am still blundering and 
stumbling, and have fallen into a way of 
hurting myself at every step.” 

** You can tell no one who is more anx- 
ious for your happiness,” said Phineas. 

‘That is a very pretty speech, but what 
would you do for my happiness? Indeed, 
what is it possible that you should do? I 
mean it as no rebuke when I say that my 
happiness or unhappiness is a matter as to 
which you will soon become perfectly indif- 
ferent.” 

‘** Why should you say so, Lady Laura?” 

‘* Because it is natural that it should be 
so. You and Mr. Kennedy might have 
been friends. Not that you will be, be- 
cause you are unlike each other in all your 
ways. But it might have been so.” 

** And are not you and I to be friends ?” 
he asked. 

** No. 


In a very few months yon will 
not think of telling me what are your de- 
sires or what your sorrows ;— and as for 
me, it will be out of the question that I 


should tell mine to you. How can you be 
my friend P” 

‘* If you were not quite sure of my friend- 
ship, Lady Laura, you would not speak to 
me as you are speaking now.” Still he did 
not look at her, but lay with his face sup- 
ported on his hands, and his eyes turned 
away upon the lake. But she, where she 
was sitting, could see him, and was aided 
by her sight in making comparisons in her 
mind between the two men who had been 
her lovers, — between him whom she had 
taken and him whom she had left. There 
was something in the hard, dry, unsympa- 
thising, unchanging virtues of her husband 
which almost revolted her. He had nota 
fault, but she had tried him at every point 
and had been able to strike no spark of fire 
from him. Even by disobeying she could 
produce no heat, — only an access of firm- 
ness. How would it have been with her 
had she thrown all ideas of fortune to the 
winds, and linked her lot to that of the 
young Phebus who was lying at her feet: 
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If she had ever loved any one she had loved 
him. And she had not thrown away her 
love for money. So she swore to herself 
over and over again, trying to console her- 
self in her cold unhappiness. She had mar- 
ried a rich man in order that she might be 
able to do something in the world ;— and 
now that she was this rich man’s wife she 
found that she could do nothing. The rich 
man thought it to be quite enough for her 
to sit at home and look after his welfare. 
In the meantime young Phebus, —her 
Pheebus as he had been once, — was think- 
ing altogether of some one else. 

‘¢ Phineas,” she said, slowly, ‘‘I have in 
you such perfect confidence that I will tell 
you the truth;— as one man may tell it to 
another. I wish you would go from here.” 

**What, at once?” 

‘Not to-day, or to-morrow. Stay here 
now till the election; but do not return. 
He will ask you to come, and press you 
hard, and will be hurt;—for, strange to 
say, with all his coldness, he really likes 

ou. He has a pleasure in seeing you here. 
But he must.not have that pleasure at the 
expense of trouble to me.” 

‘* And why is it a trouble to you?” he 
asked. Men are such fools ; — so awkward, 
so unready, with their wits ever behind the 
occasion by a dozen seconds or so! As 
soon as the words were uttered, he knew 
that they should not have been spoken. 

‘* Because I am a fool,” she said. ‘* Why 
else? Is not that enough for you? ” 

‘* Laura, —” he said. 

‘*No, —no; I will have none of that. I 
am a fool, but not such a fool as to suppose 
that any cure is to be found there.” 

“Only say what I can do for you, though 
it be with my entire life, and I will do it.” 

** You can do nothing, — except to keep 
away from me.” 

‘** Are you earnest in telling me that?” 
Now at last he had turned himself round 
and was looking at her, and as he looked he 
saw the hat of a man appearing up the path, 
and immediately afterwards the face. It 
was the hat and face of’ the laird of Lough- 
linter. ‘*Here is Mr. Kennedy,” said 
Phineas, in a tone of voice not devoid of 
dismay and trouble. 

**So I perceive,” said Lady Laura. But 
there was no dismay or trouble in the tone 
of her voice. 

In the countenance of Mr. Kennedy, as 
he approached closer, there was not much 
to be read, — only, perhaps, some slight ad- 
dition of gloom, or rather, perhaps, of that 
frigid propriety of moral demeanour for 
which he had always been conspicuous, which 
had grown upon him at his marriage, and 


which had been greatly increased by the 
double action of being made a Cabinet Min- 
ister and being garrotted. ‘‘I am glad that 
your headache is better,” he said to his wife, 
who had risen from her seat to meet him. 
Phineas also had risen, and was now look- 
ing somewhat sheepish where he stood. 

**T came out because it was worse,” she 
said. ‘It irritated me so that I could not 
stand the house any longer.” 

**T will send to Callender for Dr. Mac- 
nuthrie.” 

‘* Pray do nothing of the kind, Robert. 
I do not want Dr. Macnuthrie at all.” 

‘* Where there is illness, medical advice 
is always expedient.” 

‘*T amnot ill. A headache is not illness.” 

‘*T had thought it was,” said Mr. Kenne- 
dy, very drily. 

** At any rate, I would rather not have 
Doctor Macnuthrie.” 

‘*T am sure it cannot do you any good to 
climb up here in the heat of the sun. Had 
you been here long, Finn?” 

‘* All the morning ; —here, or hereabouts. 
iclambered up from the lake and had a 
book in my pocket.” 

** And you happened to come across him 
by accident ?” Mr. Kennedy asked. There 
was something so simple in the question 
that its very simplicity proved that there 
was no suspicion. 

‘«*Yes ; — by chance,” said Lady Laura. 
‘* But every one at Loughlinter always comes 
up here. If any one ever were missing 
whom I wanted to find, this is where I should 
look.” 

**T am going on towards Linter forest to 
meet Blane,” said Mr. Kennedy. Blane 
was the gamekeeper. ‘‘If you don’t mind 
the trouble, Finn, I wish you’d take Lady 
Laura down to the house. Do not let her 
stay out in the heat. I will take care that 
somebody goes over to Callender for Dr. 
Macnuthrie.” Then Mr. Kennedy went on, 
and Phineas was left with the charge of tak- 
ing Lady Laura back to the house. When 
Mr. Kennedy’s hat had first appeared com- 
ing up the walk, Phineas had been ready to 

roclaim himself prepared for any devotion 
in the service of Lady Laura. Indeed, he 
had begun to reply with criminal tenderness 
to the indiscreet avowal which Lady Laura 
had made to him. But he felt now, after 
what had just occurred in the husband’s 
presence, that any show of tenderness — 
of criminal tenderness —was impossible. 
The absence of all suspicion on the part of 
Mr. Kennedy had made Phineas feel that 
he was bound by all social laws to refrain 
from such tenderness. Lady Laura began 
|to descend the path before him without a 
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word ;—and went on, and on, as though 
she would have reached the house without 
speaking, had he not addressed her. ‘* Does 
your head still pain you?” he asked. 

**Of course it does.” 

‘*T suppose he is right in saying that you 
should not be out in the heat.” 

*“*IT do not know. It is not worth while 
to think about that. He sends me in, and 
so of course I must go. And he tells you 
to take me, and so of course you must take 
me.” 

** Would you wish that I should let you 
go alone?” 

“*Yes, I would. Only he will be sure to 
find it out; and you must not tell him that 
you left me at my request.” 

‘* Do you think that I am afraid of him?” 
said Phineas. 

** Yes ;—I think you are. I know that I 
am, and that papa is; and that his mother 
hardly dares al her soul her own. I do 
not know why you should escape.” 

‘*Mr. Kennedy is nothing to me.” 

‘« He is something to me, and so I sup- 

se I had better goon. And now I shall 
on that horrid man from the little town 
pawing me and covering everything with 
snuff, and bidding me take Scote physic, — 
which seems to increase in quantity and 


nastiness as doses in England decrease. 
And he will stand over me to see that I 
take it.” 
‘¢ What ;—the doctor from Callender?” 
**No;— but Mr. Kennedy will. If he 
advised me to have a hole in my glove 
mended, he would ask me before he went to 


bed whether it was done. He never forgot 
anything in his life, and was never unmind- 
ful of anything. That I think will do, Mr. 
Finn. You have brought me out from the 
trees, and that may be taken as bringing me 
home. We shall hardly get scolded if we 
part here. Remember was I told you up 
above. And remember also that it is in 
your power to do nothing else for me. 
Good bye.” So he turned away towards 
the lake, and let Lady Laura go across the 
wide lawn to the house by herself. 

He had failed altogether in his intention 
of telling his friend of his love for Violet, 
and had come to perceive that he could not 
for the present carry out that intention. 
After what had passed it would be impossi- 
ble for him to go to Lady Laura with a 

assionate tale of his longing for Violet Ef- 

ngham. If he were even to speak to her 
of love at all, it must be quite of another 
love than that. But he never would speak 
to her of love; nor, — as he felt quite sure, 
would she allow him to do so. But what 
astounded him most, as he thought of the in- 





terview which had just passed, was the fact 
that the Lady Laura whom he had known,— 
whom he had thought he had known, — 
should have become so subject to such a 
man as Mr. Kennedy, a man whom he had 
despised as being weak, irresolute, and 
without a purpose! For the day or two 
that he remained at Loughlinter, he watched 
the family closely, and became aware that 
Lady Laura had been right when she de- 
clared that her father was afraid of Mr. 
Kennedy. 

‘*T shall follow you almost immediately,” 
said the Earl confidentially to Phineas, 
when the candidate for the borough took 
his departure from Loughlinter. ‘I don’t 
like to be there just when the election is 
going on, but I'll be at Saulsby to receive 
you the day afterwards.” 

Phineas took his leave from Mr. Kennedy, 
with a warm expression of friendship on the 
part of his host, and from Lady Laura with 
a mere touch of the hand. He tried to say 
a word; but she was sullen, or, if not, she 
put on some mood like to sullenness, and 
said nevera wordto him. 

On the day after the departure of Phineas 
Finn for Loughton Lady Laura Kennedy 
still had a headache. She had complained 
of a headache ever since she had been at 
Loughlinter, and Dr. Macnuthrie had been 
over more than once. ‘‘I wonder what it 
is that ails you,” said her husband, standing 
over her in her own sitting-room up-stairs. 
It was a pretty room, looking away to the 
mountains, with just a glimpse of the lake 
to be caught from the window, and it had 
been prepared for her with all the skill and 
taste of an accomplished upholsterer. She 
had selected the room for herself soon after 
her engagement, and had thanked her future 
husband with her sweetest smile for giving 
her the choice. She had thanked him an 
told him that she always meant to be happy, 
— so happy in that room! He was a man 
not much given to romance, but he thought 
of this promise as he stood over her and 
asked after her health. As far as he could 
see she had never been even comfortable 
since she had been at Loughlinter. A 
shadow of the truth came across his mind. 
Perhaps his wife was bored. If so, what 
was to be the future of his life and of hers? 
He went up to London every year, and to 
Parliament, as a duty; and then, during 
some period of the recess, would have his 
house full of guests,—as another duty. 
But his happiness was to consist in such 
hours as these which seemed to inflict upon 
his wife the penalty of a continual headache. 
A shadow of the truth came upon him. 
What if his wife did not like living quietly 
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at home as the mistress of her husband's 
house? What if a headache was always to 
be the result-of a simple performance of do- 
mestic duties ? 

More than a shadow of the truth had 
come upon Lady Laura herself. The dark 
cloud created by the entire truth was upon 
her, making everything black and wretched 
around her. She had asked herself a ques- 
tion or two, and had discovered that she 
had no love for her husband, that the kind 
of life which he intended to exact from her 
was insupportable to her, and that she had 
blundered and fallen in her entrance upon 
life. She perceived that her father had al- 
ready become weary of Mr. Kennedy, and 
that, lonely and sad as he would be at 
Saulsby by himself, it was his intention to 
repudiate the idea of making a home at 
Loughlinter. Yes; she would be deserted 
by every one, except of course by her hus- 
band ; and then. Then she would throw 
herself on some early morning into the lake, 
for life would be insupportable. 

‘“‘T wonder what it is that ails you,” said 
Mr. Kennedy. 

“Nothing serious. One can’t always 
help having a headache, you know.” 

“T don’t think you take enough exercise, 


Laura. I would propose that you should 

walk four miles every day after bréakfast. 

I will always be ready to accompany you. 
’ 


Ihave spoken to Dr. Macnuthrie——” 

“T hate Dr. Macnuthrie.” 

‘* Why should you hate Dr. Macnuthrie, 
Laura?” 

‘*How can I tell why? Ido. That is 
quite reason enough why you should not 
send for him to me. 

“You are unreasonable, Laura. One 
chooses a doctor on account of his reputa- 
tion in his profession, and that of Dr. Mac 
nuthrie stands high.” * 

““T do not want any doctor.” 

“* But if you are ill, my dear os 

“T am not ill.” 

“‘ But you said you had a headache. You 
have ont. so for the last ten days.” 

“ Having a headache is not being ill. I 
only wish you would not talk of it, and then 
perhaps I should get rid of it.” 

“TI cannot believe that. Headache in 
nine cases out of ten comes from the stom- 
ach.” Though he said this, — saying it be- 
cause it was the common-place, common- 
sense sort of thing to say, still at the ve 
moment there was the shadow of the trut 
before his eyes. What if this headache 
meant simple dislike to him, and to his modes 
of life ? 

“It is nothing of that sort,” said Lady 
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Laura, impatient at having her ailment in- 
quired into with so much accuracy. 

‘*Then what is it? You cannot think 
that I can be happy to hear you complain- 
ing of headache every day, —making it an 
excuse for absolute idleness.” 

‘* What is it that you want me to do?” 
she said, jumping up from her seat. ‘‘ Set 
me a task, and if I don’t go mad over it, I'll 

t through it. There are the account books. 
ive them to me. [don’t suppose I can 
see the figures, but I'll try to see them.” 

‘* Laura, this is unkind of you, — and un- 
grateful.” 

‘‘Of course ;—it is everything that is 
bad. What a pity that you did not find it 
out last year ! Oh dear, oh dear! what am 
I to do?” 

Then she threw herself down upon the sofa, 
and = both her hands up to her temples. 

‘‘ T will send for Dr. Macnuthrie at once,” 

said Mr. Kennedy, walking towards the door 
ed slowly, and speaking as slowly as he 
walked. 
- **No;—do no such thing,” she said, 
springing to her feet again and intercepting 
him before he reached the door. “If he 
comes, I will not see him. I give you my 
word that I will not speak to him if he comes. 
You do not understand,” she said; ‘‘ you do 
not understand at all.” 

‘* What is it that I ought to understand ?” 
he asked. 

‘*That a woman does not like to be 
bothered.” 

He made no reply at once, but stood there 
twisting the handle of the door, and collect- 
ing his thoughts. ‘‘ Yes,” said he at last; ** I 
am beginning to find that out ; —and to find 
out also what it is that bothers a woman, as 
as you call it. I can see now what it is that 
makes your head ache. It is not the stom- 
ach. You are quite right there. It is the 
prospect of a quiet, decent life, to which 
would be attached the performance of cer- 
tain homely duties. Dr. Macnuthrie is a 
learned man, but I doubt whether he can do 
anything for such a malady.” 

«You are quite right, Robert; he can do 
nothing.” 

**Tt is a malady you must cure for your- 
self, Laura ; — and which is to be cured by 
perseverance. If you can bring yourself to 
t nn . 

"Me But I cannot bring myself to try at all,” 
she said. 

‘Do you mean, to tell me, Laura, that 
you will make no effort to do your duty as 
my wife?” 

‘<I mean to tell you that I will not try to 
cure a headache by doing sums. That is 
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all that I mean to say at this moment. If 
ou will leave me for a while, so that I may 
ie down, perhaps I shall be able to come 
to dinner.” He still hesitated, standing 
with the door in his hand. ‘‘ But if you go 
on scolding me,” she continued, ‘* what I 
shall do is to go to bed directly ree go 
away.” He hesitated for a moment longer, 


and then left the room without another word. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MR. SLIDE’S GRIEVANCE. 


Our hero was elected member for Lough- 
ton without any trouble to him or, as far as 
he could see, to any one else. He made 
one speech from a small raised booth that 
was called a platform, and that was all that 
he wascalledupontodo. Mr. Grating made 
a speech in proposing him, and Mr. Shortribs 
another in seconding him; and these were 
all the speeches that were required. The 
thing seemed to be so very easy that he 
was afterwards almost offended when he 
was told that the bill for so insignificant a 
~— of work came to £247 13s. 9d. He 

ad seen no occasion for spending even the 
odd forty-seven pounds. But then he was 
member for Loughton; and as he passed 
the evening alone at the inn, having dined 
in company with Messrs. Grating, Short- 
ribs, and sundry other influential electors, 
he began to reflect that, after all, it was 
not so very great ‘a thing to be a member 
eof Parliament. It almost seemed that that 
which had come to him so easily could not 
be of much value. 

On the following day he went to the cas- 
tle, and was there when the Earl arrived. 
They two were alone together, and the Earl 
was very kind to him. ‘‘So you had no 
opponent after all,” said the great man of 
Loughton, with a slight smile. 

** Not the ghost of another candidate.” 

**I did not think there would be. They 
have tried it once or twice and have always 
failed. There are only one or two in the 
place who like to go one way just because 
their neighbors go the other. But, in truth, 
there is no conservative feeling in the 
place.” 

Phineas, although he was at the present 
moment the member for Loughton himself, 
could not but enjoy the joke of this. Could 
there be any liberal feeling in such a place, 
or, indeed, any political feeling whatsoever ? 
Would not Messrs. Grating and Shortribs 
have gone just the same had it happened 
that Lord Brentford had been a Tory peer? 
**They all seemed t6 be very obliging,” 
said Phineas, in answer to the Earl. 





** Yes, they are. There isn’t a house in 
the town, you know, let for longer than 
seven years, and most of them merely from 
year to year. And, do you know, I haven't 
a farmer on the property with a lease, — 
not one; and they don’t want leases. They 
know they’re safe. But Ido like the peo- 
ple round me to be of the same way of 
thinking as myself about politics.” 

On the second day, after dinner, —the 
last evening of Finn’s visit to Saulsby, — 
the Earl fell suddenly into confidential con- 
versation about his daughter and his son, 
and about Violet Effingham. So sudden, 
indeed, and so confidential was the conver- 
sation, that Phineas was almost silenced for 
a while. A word or two had been said 
about Loughlinter, of the beauty of the 
place, and of the vastness of the property. 
**T am almost afraid,” said Lord Brentford, 
‘* that Laura is not happy there.” 

‘*1 hope she is,” said Phineas. 

‘* He is so hard and dry, and what I call 
exacting. That is just the word for it. 
Now Laura has never been used to that. 
With me she always had her own way in 
everything, and I always found her fit to 
have it. i do rflot understand why her hus- 
band should treat her differently.” 

‘* Perhaps it is the temper of the man.” 

‘Temper, yes; but what a bad prospect 
is that for her! And she, too, has a tem- 
per, and co he will find if he tries her too 
far. I cannot stand Loughlinter. I told 
Laura so fairly. It is one of those houses 
in which a man cannot call his hours his 
own. I told Laura that I could not under- 
take to remain there for above a day or 
two.” 

‘*Tt is very sad,” said Phineas. 

‘*Yes, indeed; it is sad for her, poor 
girl; and very sad for me too. I have no 
one else but Laura, — literally no one; and 
now I am divided from her!. It seems that 
she has been taken as much away from me 
as though her husband lived in China. I 
have lost them both now!” 

**T hope not, my lord.” 

“‘T say I have. As to Chiltern, I can 

erceive that he becomes more and more 
indifferent to me every day. He thinks of 
me only as a man in his way, who must die 
some day and may die soon.” 

** You wrong him, Lord Brentford.” 

**I do not wrong him at all. Why has 
he answered every offer I have made him 
with so much insolence as to make it im- 
possible for me to put myself into further 
communion with him?” 

‘* He thinks that you have wronged him.” 

‘* Yes ;— because I have been unable to 
shut my eyes to his mode of living. I was 
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to go on paying his debts, and taking no 
other notice whatsoever of his conduct!” 

«IT do not think he is in debt now.” 

‘* Because his sister the other day spent 
every shilling of her fortune in paying them. 
She gave him £40,000! Do you think she 
would have married Kennedy but for that ? 
I don’t. I could not prevent her. I had 
said that I would not cripple my remainin, 
years of life by raising the money, and 
could not go back from my word.” 

‘* You and Chiltern might raise the money 
between you.” 

“It would do no good now. She has 
married Mr. Kennedy, and the money is 
nothing to her or to him. Chiltern might 
have put things right by marrying Miss 
Effingham if he pleased.” : 

‘*] think he did his best there.” 

‘¢No;—he did his worst. He asked her 
to be his wife as a man asks for a railway- 
ticket or a pair of gloves, which he buys 
with a price; and because she would not 
jump into his mouth he gave jt up. I don’t 
believe he éven really wanted to marry her. 
I suppose he has some disreputable connec- 
tion to prevent it.” 

‘** Nothing of the kind. He would marry 
her to-morrow if he could. My belief is 
that Miss Effingham is sincere in refusing 
him.” 

‘I don’t doubt her sincerity.” 

* And that she will never , eT 

“Ah, well; I don’t agree with you, and 
I daresay I know them both better than you 
do. But everything goes against me. I 
had set my heart upon it, and therefore of 
course I shall be disappointed. What is 
he going to do this autumn?” 

“ He is yachting now.” 

** And who are with him?” 


“I think the boat belongs to Captain 


Colepepper.” , 

“‘The greatest blackguard in all Eng- 
land! A man who shoots pigeons and 
tides steeple-chases! And the worst of 
Chiltern is this, that even if he didn’t like 
the man, and if he were tired of this sort 
of life, he would go on just the same be- 
cause he thinks it a fine thing not to give 
way.” This was so true that Phineas did 
not dare to contradict the statement, and 
therefore said nothing. ‘‘I had some faint 
hope,” continued the Earl, ‘‘ while Laura 
could always watch him; because, in his 
way, he was fond of his sister. But that is 
all over now. She will have enough to do 
to watch herself! ” 

_Phineas had felt that the Earl had put 
him down rather sharply when he had said 
that Violet would never accept Lord Chil- 
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tern, and he was therefore not a little sur- 
prised when Lord Brentford spoke again 
of Miss Effingham the following morning, 
holding in his hand a letter which he had 
just received from her. ‘They are to be 
at Loughlinter on the tenth,” he said, ‘‘ and 
she purposes to come here for a couple of 
nights on her way.” 

** Lady Baldock and all?” 

‘*Well, yes; Lady Baldock and all. I 
am not very fond of Lady Baldock, but I 
will put up with her for a couple of days for 
the sake of having Violet. She is more 
like a child of my own now than anybody 
else. I shall not see her all the autumn 
afterwards. I cannot stand Loughlinter.” 

‘* It will be better when the house is full.” 

‘* You will be there, I suppose :” 

** Well, no; I think not,” said Phineas. 

‘** You have had enough of it, have you?” 
Phineas made no reply to this, but smiled 
a—y- ‘* By Jove, I don’t wonder at it,” 
said the Earl. Phineas, who would have 

iven all he had in the world to be staying 
in the same country house with Violet 
Effingham, could not explain how it had 
come to pass that he was obliged to absent 
himself. ‘‘I suppose you were asked?” 
said the Earl. 

**Oh, yes, Iwas asked. Nothing can be 
kinder than they are.” 

‘* Kennedy told me that you were com- 
ing as a matter of course.” 

“I explained to him after that,” said 
Phineas, ‘‘that I should not return. I 
shall go over to Ireland. I have a deal of 
hard reading to do, and I can get through 
it there without interruption.” 

He went up from Saulsby to London on 
that day, and found himself quite alone in 
Mrs. Bunce’s lodgings. I mean not only 


‘that he was alone at his lodgings, but he 


was alone at his club, and alone in the 
streets. July was not quite over, and yet 
all the birds of passage had migrated. Mr. 
Mildmay, by his short session, had half 
ruined the London tradesmen, and had 
changed the summer mode of. life of all 
those who account themselves to be any- 
body. Phineas, as he sat alone in his 
room, felt himself to be nobody. He had 
told the Earl that he was going to Ireland, 
and to Ireland he must go;—because he 
had nothing’else to do. He had been asked 
indeed to join one or two parties in their 
autumn plans. Mr. Monk had wanted him 
to go to the Pyrenees, and Lord Chiltern 
had suggested that he should join the yacht ; 
—but neither plan suited him. It would 
have suited him to be at Loughlinter with 
Violet Effingham, but Loughlinter was a 
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barred house to him. His old friend, Lady 
Laura, had told him not to come thither, 
explaining, with sufficient clearness, her 
reasons for excluding him from the number 
of her husband’s guests. As he thought of 
it the past scenes of his life became very 
marvellous to him. Twelve months since 
he would have given all the world for a 
word of love from Lady Laura, and had 
barely dared to hope that such a word, at 
some future day, might possibly be spoken. 
Now such a word had in truth been spoken, 
and it had come to be simply a trouble to 
him. She had owned to x ae in 
truth, such had been the meaning of her 
warning to him,—that, though she had 
married another man, she had loved,and 
did love him. But in thinking of this he 
took no pride in it. It was not till he had 
thought of it long that he began to ask him- 
self whether he might not be justified in 
gathering from what happened some hope 
that Violet also might cao to love him. 
He had thought so little of himself as to 
have been afraid at first to press his suit 
with Lady Laura. Might he not venture 
to think more of himself, having learned 
how far he had succeeded P 

But how was he to get at Violet Effing- 
ham? From the moment at which he had 
left Saulsby he had been angry with him- 
self for not having asked Lord Brentford to 
allow him to remain there till after the 
Baldock party should have gone on to 
Loughlinter. The Earl, who was very 
lonely in his house, would have consented 
at once. Phineas, indeed, was driven to 
confess to himself that suecess with Violet 
would at once have put an end to all his 
friendship with Lord Brentford ;—as also 
to all his friendship with Lord Chiltern. 
He would, in such case, be bound in hon- 
our to vacate his seat and give back Lough- 
ton to his offended patron. But he wouid 
have given up much more than his seat for 
Violet Effingham! At present, however, 
he had no means of getting at her to ask 
her the question. He could hardly go to 
Loughlinter in opposition to the wishes of 
Lady Laura. 

A little adventure happened to him in 
London which somewhat relieved the dul- 
ness of the days of the first week in August. 
He remained in London till the middle of 
August, half resolving to rush down to 
Saulsby when Violet Effingham should be 
there, — endeavouring to find some excuse 
for such a proceeding, but racking his brains 
in vain, —and then there came about his 
little adventure. The adventure was com- 
menced by the receipt of the following let- 
ter: — 





PHINEAS FINN. 


“ BANNER OF THE PEOPLE OFFICE, 


8d August, 186-. 
**My peak Finn, — 

*T must say I think you have treated me 
badly, and without that sort of brotherly fair- 
ness which we on the public press expect from 
one another. However, perhaps we can come 
to an understanding, and if so, things may yet 
gosmoothly. Give mea turn and I am not at 
all adverse to give you one. Will you come to 
me here, or shall I call upon you? 

** Yours always, Q. 8.” 


Phineas was not only surprised, but dis- 
gee also, at the receipt of this letter. 

e could not imagine what was the deed 
by which he had offended Mr. Slide. He 
thought over all the circumstances of his 
short connection with the People’s Banner, 
but could remember nothing which might 
have created offence. But his disgust was 
ape than his surprise. He thought that 
e had done nothing and said nothing to 
justify Quintus Slide in calling him “dear 

inn.” He, who had Lady Laura’s secret 
in his keeping, he who hoped to be the 
possessor of Violet Effingham’s affections, 
—he to be called ‘‘ dear Finn” by such a 
one as Quintus Slide! He soon made up 
his mind that he would not answer the note, 
but would go at once to the People’s Ban- 
ner office at the hour at which Quintus 
Slide was always there. He certainly 
would not write to ‘‘ dear Slide ;” and, un- 
til he had heard something more of this 
cause of offence, he would not make an 
enemy for ever by calling the man ‘‘ dear 
Sir.” He went to the office of the People’s 
Banner, and found Mr. Slide esconced in a 
little glass cupboard, writing an article for 
the next day’s copy. 

‘*T suppose you're very busy,” said Phin- 
eas, inserting himself with some difficulty 
on to a little stool in the corner of the cup- 
board. 

** Not so particular but what I’m glad to 
see you. You shoot, don’t you?” 

‘** Shoot!” said Phineas. It could not be 
possible that Mr. Slide was intending, after 
this abrupt fashion, to propose a duel with 
pistols. 

‘*Grouse and pheasants, and them sort 
of things ?” asked Mr. Slide. 

‘*Oh, ah; I understand. Yes, I shoot 
sometimes.” . . 

“Ts it the 12th or 20th for grouse in 
Scotland ?” 

“*The 12th,” said Phinéas. ‘* What 
makes you ask that just now ?” 

‘*I’'m doing a letter about it, — advising 
men not to shoot too many of the young 
birds, and showing that they'll have none 
next year if they do. I had a fellow here 





PHINEAS FINN. 


just now who knew all about it, and he put 
own a lot; but I forgot to make him tell 


me the day of beginning. What's a good | gro 


place to date from?” 


Phineas suggested Callender or Stirling. | agree 


‘‘ Stirling’s too much of a town, isn’t it? 
Callender sounds better for game, I think.” 
So the letter which was to save the young 
use was dated from Callender; and Mr. 
Quintus Slide, having written the word, 
threw down his pen, came off his stool, and 
rushed at once at his subject. 

‘¢ Well, now, Finn,” he said, ‘‘ don’t ‘you 
know that you’ve treated me badly about 
Loughton = 

“Treated you badly about Loughton!” 
Phineas, as he repeated the words, was 

uite in the dark as to Mr. Slide’s meaning. 
Did Mr. Slide intend to convey a reproach 
because Phineas had not personally sent 
some tidings of the election to the People’s 
Banner ? : se 

‘“‘ Very badly,” said .Mr. Slide, with his 
arms akimbo — ‘‘ very badly indeed! Men 
on the press together do expect that they’re 
to be stuck by, and not thrown over. Damn 
it, I say; what’s the good of brotherhood 


if it ain’t to be brotherhood ?” 
“ Upon my word, I don’t know what you 


mean,” said Phineas. 

“Didn't I tell you that I had Loughton 
in my heye?” said Quintus. 

“6 Oh aoa h ” 

‘* It’s very well to say ho, and look guilty, 
but didn’t I tell you? : 

‘I never heard such nonsense in my 
life.” 

‘* Nonsense ?” 

‘‘ How on earth could you have stood for 
Loughton? What interest would you have 
had there? You could not even have found 
an elector to propose you.” f 

“* Now, I'll tell you what I'll do, Finn. I 
think you have thrown me over most shab- 
by, but I won’t stand about that. You shall 
have Loughton this session if you'll promise 
to make way for me after the next election. 
If you'll agree to that, we'll have as ial 
leader to say how well Lord What’s-his- 
name has done with the borough; and we'll 
be your horgan through the whole session.” 

‘‘T never heard such nonsense in my life. 
In the first place, Loughton is safe to be in 
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the schedule of reduced boroughs. It wil! 
be thrown into the county, or joined witha 


up.” 
**Tll stand the chance of that. Will you 
It’s the most absurd 


P ” 
e! No! 
proposal that was ever made. You might 
as well ask me whether I would agree that 
you should go to heaven. Go to heaven if 
you can, I-should say. I have not the 
slightest objection. But it’s nothing tome.” 

** Very well,” said Quintus Slide. ** Very 
well! Now we understand each other, and 
that’s all that I desire. I think that I can 
show you what it is to come among gentle- 
men of the press, and then to throw them 
over. Good morning.” 

Phineas, quite satisfied at the result of 
the interview as regarded himself, and by no 
means sorry that there should have arisen a 
cause of separation between Mr. Quintus 
Slide and his ‘‘ dear Finn,” shook off a lit- 
tle dust from his foot as he left the office of 
the People’s Banner, and resolved that in 
future he would attempt to make no ¢on- 
nection in that direction. As he returned 
home he told himself that a member of Par- 
liament should be altogether independent 
of the press. On the second morning after 
his meeting with his late friend, he saw the 
result of his independence. There was a 
startling article, a tremendous article, show- 
ing the pressing necessity of immediate 
reform, and proving the necessity by an illus- 
tration of the boroughmongering rotten- 
ness of the present system. When such a 
patron as Lord Brentford, — himself a Cabi- 
net Minister with a sinecure, — could by his 
mere word put into the House such a stick 
as Phineas Finn, —a man who had strug- 
gled to stand on his legs before the Speak- 
er, but had wanted both the courage and 
the capacity, nothing further could surely 
be wanted to prove that the Reform Bill of 
1832 required to be supplemented by some 
more energetic measure. 

Phineas laughed as he read the article, 
and declared to himself that the joke was a 
— joke. But, nevertheless, he suffered. 

r. Quintus Slide, when he was really anx- 
ious to use his thong earnestly, could gen- 
erally raise a wale. 





Tae ‘‘eminent citizens’’ of Berlin gave a 
dinner on Thursday week to the German Cus- 
toms’ Parliament and Count von Bismarck, to 
show their appreciation of commercial unity. 
The dinner was a good one, and cost 1,000/., 
the subscribers were 140 in number, and of them 


no less than 90 were Jews, a curious incidental 
proof of the fact we have so often pointed out, 
that Jews are coming to the forefront of German 
litical society. Nearly a third of the mem- 
- of the Prussian Parliament are, we believe, 
Jews, - Spectator, 30 May. 





THE LIFE OF A LEAF.—THE WORLD—DEATH. 


From an article in ‘‘ Good Words” in memory of 
an — contributor, the following poems are 
co, lo 


THE LIFE OF A LEAF, 
I. THE BUD. 


Close within a downy cover 
Here at rest [ lie, 

Half awake and half in slumber 
While the storms go by. 


Sometimes vague impatient strivings 
Stir my life within; 

Hopes of being something worthy, 
Longing to begin. 


Then again a soft contentment 
Broodeth o’er my state; 

When the time comes I am ready; 
Until then I wait. 


Il, THE LEAFLET. 


Is this then life? ’Tis glorious, so fair! 
The soft sweet breezes playing round our nest, 
The summer fragrance growing everywhere, 
The happy birds low cooing in their nest. 


What meant the fear with which we put on life? 
It is all good, and hope comes after joy; 

Come anything in this delightsome strife, 
Storms cannot daunt us, sunshine cannot cloy. 


Til, SUMMER LEAF, 


Kiss me, kiss me, kingly sun, 
Till I glow with crimson light, 

Till along my veins shall run 
Liquid lustre glistening bright. 


Let thy touch so piercing sweet 
Hold me close and thrill me through, 
Till I faint with languid heat, 
Till for rest from thee I sue; 
Hear me not, O king of light! 
Let me die within thy sight. 


Iv. AUTUMN LEAF, 


‘I wonder what has vanished from the world; 
It was so bright a little while ago, 

And now we leaves upon the branches curled 
Hang wearily, just swaying to and fro. 


The sun shines on, the cruel biting sun; 
He will not veil one smile to ease our pain: 
What matter that, so his great course is run? 
The subjects suffer, but the king must reign. 
We are too weary even to complain. 


Vv. FALLEN, 


The desperate clutch at the last weak hold 
Grows looser and looser and looser; 
The dizzying leap into depths untold 





Comes closer and closer and closer. 


Quivering, shivering, 
Drawn from below, 

Where shall we. vanish to? 
How shall we go? 


Leaving the upper air, 

Heaviness everywhere, 

Fallen on dull despair, 
Here we lie low. 


VI. ASLEEP. 


Let me sleep, it is so sweet to slumber, — 
All of sweetness that remaineth still; 

Swift the drenching rains and frosts of winter 
Rid the earth of worn-out things of ilL 


It may be some good there was within us 
May survive this discipline of pain; 

May not die, but change its outward substance, 
May revive in other leaves again. 


THE WORLD — DEATH. 
I. 


This world is all too sad for tears; 
I would not weep, not I, 

But smile along my life’s short road, 
Until I smiling die. 

The little flowers breathe sweetness out 
Through all the dewy night; 

Should I more churlish be than they, 
And ’plain for constant light ? 


Not so, not so; no load of woe 
Need bring despairing frown; 

For while we bear it, we can bear — 
Past that, we lay it down 


It. 


Wait for a moment, Death, I pray you wait; 
I have been waiting years, O friend, for you. 
Now that your hand holds mine in firmest grasp, 
Let me look back, ay, ev’n from heaven, to 


view 
All the dear earth, and make my last adieu. 


Mountains and purple mists and valleys green, 
Rivers and moaning seas and lakes asleep, 
Little white houses where the people live, 
One little house where mourners watching 


keep — 
No, I am still, good Death—souls cannot 
weep. 


Yet it is fair, the earth, so fair, so good ! 
Suffer me, O ye friends who dwell therein, 

While I implore you not to spurn the earth. 
Surely to slight God’s work is bitter sin; 
Surely God does not end where men begin. 


Must it be so then, Death — my tale half told? 
Must I then leave my message incomplete? 
All that I would have said will some one say, — 
Some one with wings where I had weary feet? 

Let it be so—one day we all shall meet. 





O FY HEN GYMRAEG!—DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 


O FY HEN GYMRAEG!* 


No, there is nothing I want, dear, 
You may put the candle by; 
There is light enough to die by, 
And the dawning draweth nigh. 
Only the want remaineth, 
Gnawing my, heart away — 
Oh, for a word of my mother’s tongue, 
And a prayer she used to pray ! 
O fy hén Gymraeg ! 


I wish I had taught you to speak it 
While the light was on my brain; 
It has vanished now, with the thousand 
things 
That will never come back again. 
Only a vision of waters, 
Rising towards the flow, 
Cometh instead of the countless hills— 
The hills that I used to know. 
O fy hén Gymraeg ! 


The people are frozen hard hete— 

Not you, my darling, not you !— 

And the air is thick with its yellow fog, 
And ‘the streets have slime for dew. 
There is never a line of beauty 

In all the weary rows, 

And the saddest thing of all is this, 
That the bareness no one knows; 

They are quite contented, and think it fine. 


O fy hén Gymraeg ! 


Hush thee a moment, dearest, 
I have a vision just now — 
The very place where we used to play 
On the edge of the mountain’s brow; 
And the time, one sunny morning 
When a preacher came by that way, 
And talked to us with the gentle words 
That hallowed and blessed our play. 

O fy hén Gymraeg ! 


We gathered us round about him, 

And we told him our childish dreams, 

And I saw the light in his deep-set eyes 
Come flashing in tender gleams; 

And we said, ‘* Are our visions folly ? 
Should we banish them and forget ? ’’ 

And he answered — how well I can see him 


now, 

With the shade of the mountain across his 
brow !— 

“There is never a longing the heart can 
know 

But a blessing shall fill it yet.’’ 

Gorphwysfa! O Gorphwysfa ! 
Gogoniant!¢ Amen. 


* “Oh (for a word of) mine own old Welch!” — 
the proverbial longing of the Welch in London. 

t Gorphwysfa —The name of his home, common 
in Wales, meaning a resting-place. Gogoniant — 
Glory. Theold rallying shout at the open-air preach- 
ings, said to have first suggested to Handel 

Hallelujah chorus. 


e idea 





DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 

Mariner, what of the deep ? 
This of the deep : 

Twilight is there, and solemn, changeless calm. 
Beauty is there, and tender healing balm — 
Balm with no root in earth, or air, or sea; 
Poised by the finger of God, it floateth free, 
And, as it treadeth the waves, the sound doth 


rise, 
Hither shall come no further sacrifice; 
Never again the anguished clutch at life, 
Never again great Love and Death in strife; 
He who hath suffered all need fear no more, 
Quiet his portion now, for evermore. 


Mariner, what of the deep? 

k This of the deep: 
Solitude dwells not there, though silence reign; 
Mighty the brotherhood of loss and pain; 
There is communion past the need of speech, 
There is a love no words of love can reuch; 
Heavy the waves that superincumbent press, 
But as we labour here with constant stress, 
Hand doth hold out to hand not help alone, 
But the deep bliss of being fully known. 
There are no kindred like the kin of sorrow, 


_| There is no hope like theirs who fear no morrow. 


Mariner, what of the deep ? 
This of the deep : 
Though we have travelled past the line of day, 
Glory of night doth light us on our way, 
Radiance that comes we know not how nor 
whence, 
Rainbows without the rain, past duller sense, 
Music of hidden reefs and waves long past, 
Thunderous organ tones from far-off blast, 
Harmony, victrix, throned in state sublime, 
Couched on the wrecks be-gemmed with pearls 
of time; 
Never a wreck but brings some beauty here; 
Down where the waves are stilled the sea shines 
clear; 
Deeper than life the plan of life doth lie, 
He who knows all fears nought. Great death 
shall die. 


From The Boston Transcript. 
SPRING VIOLETS. 


Lirt1nG the leaves beside a brooklet’s bed, 

I caught a glimpse of violets looking through. 
Lo, > the ground beneath was stained with 
blue, 

Soft as the azure bending overhead : 

There lay they dreaming close beneath my tread, 
So deeply hid that scarce the beaded dew 
That damped the hillsides of their covert knew; 

Only the weedy brook their pulses fed. 

I had not thought a single bud did grow 
In all the verdure of that grassy field, 

While they were thick as stars in winter skies; 
But careless feet like mine will never know 

Where beauty loves to hide, all unrevealed 
Save to the closer search of loving eyes. 

A. G.W.: 





GRACE OWEN’S 


ENGAGEMENT. 





PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 


June 3, 184-.—So here I am, fairly 
launched on the voyage to fame, fortune, and 
happiness. It certainly looks like it, con- 
sidering what means and appliances I have 
for the journey. A table and two chairs, so 
that I shall not have to take my breakfast 
on the floor, and that is an advantage at all 
events ; a bed —at least such a thing as they 
call a bed in the Fatherland; a chest of. 
drawers, some of which will really half open 
if you pull hard enough, and will very near- 
ly shut again; a portmanteau, containing a 
reasonable quantity of clothes; a pipe; a 
box of cigars; an easel; and twenty-five 
pounds a-quarter of lawful English money. 
And yet I am better off than I ever was in 
my life before ; and, above all, Grace loves 
me. Should I not be the most selfish, the 
most contemptible of men, if I do not work 
hard with her happiness in view? Yes; to- 
morrow I will begin to work with the ener- 
gy of a Hercules. Meanwhile I will descend 

m my attic and go and smoke a cigar on 
the Terrace. 

June 6.—Two days in my new quarters. 
Tibald received me well and kindly, and 
seemed pleased to welcome an Englishman 
to his atelier. I like the man so far — there 
is largeness about him, and good-heartedness 
too, though his manner is we and rough 
enough. As to his advice, why, of course 
it is obviously sound; but then I am no 
German, and can’t work eighteen hours 
a-day. Besides, he wants me to set to work 
as if every year had thirty-six months, as if 
it were Art that is short and life that is long ; 
and I have to crowd so much into two years. 
I see I must guide myself a little and be 
more than a little hard-mouthed, else I shall 
never get beyond a foot-pace, and that cer- 
tainly would not suit me; nor, I think, 
Grace either. 

June 15.— Ought I not to be completely 
happy? The accepted lover of Grace Owen, 
freed from the old days of want, engaged in 
that pursuit I choose, and would always 
choose, above all others, under the direc- 
tions of its greatest ving master, and sur- 





rounded by ‘its greatest existing works, 
—— I not to revel in joy? Bu, how can 

altogether help fearing } Two whole years 
from her, and no means of hearing from her 
meanwhile or of letting her hear from me. 
I trust her, God knows; but still, what 
might not happenin two whole years? Oh, 
Grace, forgive me if my joy in your love is 
sometimes almost too great for me to bear. 

June 27. — The voyage goes well on the 
whole, though of course diversified by many 
clouds and shadows of discouragement. 
Tibald and I are friendly, but I can’t help 
fancying that he somehow looks rather down 
on my quickness and facility, and is always 
telling me what not to do. Besides, I have 
found out a great weakness in the master. 
He dogmatises, and either won’t or can’t 
argue. If I had twenty years before me, 
instead of not quite two, well and good; 
but to wait twenty years for Grace ! 

June 29. — Sol have really seen it at last, 
the great Sistine Madonna, in the flesh. 
Is not that something to rejoice over! But 
yet —Bah! I never pretended to enthusiasm 
when I did not feel it. Feel it to-day I cer- 
tainly did not. There was, however, that 
‘La Notte’ of Correggio. I would have 
_— — well, I would give up anything but 

xrace to have painted that ; Dut was cer- 
tainly disappointed with the San Sisto. Nev- 
ertheless t must copy it, I suppose. Am I 
not an artist and at Dupedes f 

July 4.—I have thought a great deal 
about Grace to-day. Is there anything in 
iy wey I wonder, and dare I think she 
has been thinking of mealso? Yes, I dare. 
I trust her with my whole soul, and I would 
trust her to wait a hundred years, if need 
were. What have I not won in winning 
her! Beauty, goodness, and all the love 
of a good and bright and beautiful girl. 
When I think of her I needs must think 
well of myself, otherwise I should pay her 
an ill compliment. But yet I cannot help 
feeling that I do not deserve her. What 
am I that I should have obtained her love? 

But at least I can try not to be unworthy 
of my great happiness. I will be as true to 
her in thought and deed as she, I know, 
will be to me. I will become great for her 
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sake. I have always loved Art, but hitherto 
without ambition. Now I have ambition, 
and of the highest kind — ambition for her 
sake, and for Art’s sake through hers. 

July 5.—The maéstro was in a good 
humour to-day. He actually on me a 
compliment. I appreciated it, for he sel- 
dom compliments. But what did he mean 
by that shrug of the shoulders? Bah! 
What do I care for his compliments, or his 
shrugs either? I know myself pretty well 
by this time, I suppose. 

July 7.—I1 wonder what she is doing at 
this moment. How shall I fancy vam 
among her flowers perhaps; or, perhaps — 
but what does it matter? Any way she is 
beautiful; any way she is doing that which 
best becomes her. 


** Each your doing 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deed, 
That all your acts are queens,”’ 


July 9.—TI could scarcely attend to the 
music this evening; but I suppose it was 
ood, as it filled my mind with thoughts of 
xrace. If I could but write to her and tell 
her how she is ever in my mind, how her 
image is always before me in work, in 
amusement, even in sleep itself! And yet 
the world will say that I marry for money. 
Well, let it say so. We shall be able to 
laugh at the world. I wonder, though, 
what her father really thinks about it. As 
a merchant and one who has always looked 
well after the main chance,I should have 
fancied that he would have doubted me, 
were it not for his thinking me not unworthy 
to be the husband of his only child. That 
is strange; there I wonder with the world. 
Yet why should not a merchant be unworldly 
among his own household, and as clear- 
sighted in matters of the heart as in those 
of the market? Surely these qualities are 
not the monopolies of artists ; certainly not 
of the artists whom I know. 

Any way, she knows that I love her; she 
at least will never doubt me, for she never 
will have cause. 

July 9.—I am getting on with the San 
Sisto. But I do not feel it, and dislike my 
work. After all, I only "° it, I believe, 
because it is the fashion. e maéstro him- 
self called it stupid of me, and said I had 
better stick to form, and so on—and so I 
will. But, meanwhile, I have an idea—I 
will do something of my own — I will paint 
a picture. Meanwhile, I will smoke a cigar 
on the Terrace. 

July 12.—Dear Grace! I wonder after 
all whether you think of me as much as I of 
you. I would and paint your portrait 
if I dared, but I am not quite conceited 
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enough for that. But I can paint it in my 
mind. What an age it seems since I said 
good-bye to you in London, since I held that 
little white hand, and looked into those pure 
prey es! Ah! you need not be afraid; 
8 never see any eyes like yours, nor 
hear any voice half so sweet. No, my own 
Grace, if work must win you, here goes! 
July 30.—I really think that the maéstro 
is beginning to be pleased with me. He 
certainly seemed to be doubtful about me at 
onetime. Emil says (what a chattering an- 
imal it is!) that he never does like men who 
are above their alphabet. Well, I 
with him, and I candidly think he was right 
in my case. However, _ News done my share 
of work this week ; certainly more than any 
of these slow Germans. So I will reward 
myself with a cigar or two on the Terrace. 
August 2.— A letter at the Post Office for 
Herr Edward Maurice!—a wonder! and 
from her father. 
So; I am in my own room again. I will 
read it before the picture that I am painting 
for her sake. 


“« ——— STREET, LONDON, 
July 29, 184- 

‘*My pgarR Epwarp,—I was very glad 
to learn from your letter that you are settled 
down and at work. I was at Dresden my- 
self a great many years ; in fact, it 
formed part of the tour I took with my poor 
wife; and I remember the place well. 

‘**I trust you found ao difficulty in duly 
receiving the money. You will apply for 
all future remittances to Messrs. Rinck, the 
bankers, in the —— Gasse. 

** Grace is very well. 

‘*T hope that you will keep to work, and 
return home a great painter. Meanwhile, 
believe me, my dear Edward, yours most 
sincerely, RicuaRp OwEnN.” 


The devil! Is that all? 

One thing, however, is clear — he does not 
intend me to continue the correspondence. 

August 11.— My picture is getting on. 
I never painted so well in England. The 
place seems congenial tome. Ah, Grace! 
we may not have to wait so very long after all. 

Au 20.— It was this day two years 
ago that I first saw her. How well I re- 
member being introduced by Lawson, and 
how absurdly and unreasonably jealous I 
became of the poor fellow afterwards. By 
the way, I ought to write to him. Well, 
have nothing else to do just now, so — 


“25—— Strasse, ALT-MARET, 
DRESDEN. 
“Dear Franx,— You must have thought 
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I was dead; but far from it. Iam as alive 
as possible. It is you who are dead, you in 
the Eternal City! Dresden is pleasant in 
its way, though dull; not that I care about 
either quality, who am here to work and not 
to play. I have to live stingily also; but 
then the little I have now is-wealth to the 
nothing I had in London. After all, my 
dear fellow, though I grumbled at the time, 
old Owen was right; and not only right, but 
kind into the bargain. God knows I lo 
for the time when I shall be what you ca 
lost for ever; but it will certainly be best 
for all parties for me not to enter a rich 
family quite a beggar. You and I are too 
great friends for me not to tell you all. I 
wish you had been in town when matters 
were arranged, for I detest letter-writing, 
even to you— perhaps to you more than to 
any one, for you never answer. Well, then, 
I am to marry Grace Owen in two years’ 
time. What am I to do meanwhile? you 
ask. This is the very mystery of my being 
in Dresden. You must have stared at the 
date of my letter, but this is why. It is ex- 
plained in two words. I am te study here 
under Tibald himself, at the expense of 
Grace’s father. No making me enter his 
counting-house ; no making me give up Art; 
but telling me to make the best of the gifts 
God gave me; and, when I have done so, 
to take his daughter’s hand freely, rich or 
poor. Ought I not.to work after that? 

‘«* How goes luck with you in Rome, and 
how with Harris, and Vere, and Roche? 
Tell me soon. I have a good set here; but 
even now I sometimes think with a sigh of 
the beer and negrohead of Newman Street. 

**You return soon to England, do you 
not? I suppose you will be calling in 
Street. Please send me news of Grace, for 
I have promised not to write toher. I shall 
envy you. Do you know I was jealous of 
you once ? 

‘*T have begun to paint a picture — sub- 
ject, the death of Moreau, which, you pos- 
sibly don’t know, is locally historical, so I 
can do the topography business from nature. 
There is a charming point here on the road 
to Pillnitz, whence I have directed the smoke 
of five hundred cigars straight across the 
battle-field. I go and sit there constantl 
in the evening with - note-book, and thin 
and sketch and smoke and dream in the 
most delightful manner possible, to the ac- 
companiment of the rustling of the leaves, 
the song of the birds, and—the rumbling 
of the skittle-alleys. For wherever there is 
a pleasant spot near the town, there you will 
find skittles and beer. I begin to like it, 
however. There is something rather fas- 
cinating about the national mingling of ro- 
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mance and grossness, the sentimental and 


the agen You find it in all the ways 
of the people, in their character, in their 
ideas, in all their literature of every kind, 
everywhere, in short, except perhaps in their 
music, and it is sometimes even there. 

** What are you doing? I wish you were 
here. Come, and see how we paint in Ger- 
many, and especially how paints your friend, 

‘* EpwaRD Maurice.” 


August 25.— Another of my anniversaries, 
the day when she first visited my studio. 
Miserable rubbish she saw there! I know I 
was half ashamed; and how I afterwards 
loved the little sketch she praised, and now 
keeps for my sake! Howl long to hear 
from her, but that cannot be. Work —that 
is now the best thing I can do both for her 
and for myself. I almost think I make 
progress ; I am certain that I must, for how 
could I help it with such a motive ? 

I think it rather a good sign that the 
maéstro is always blaming me, and finding 
faults in my work. I used to dislike it at 
first, but I now understand him better, and 
see that he takes an interest in me after all. 
I wish I could find out what he really thinks 
though —and I should like a little praise 
sometimes. The highest that I get seems 
to consist of a long-drawn ‘‘ So!” or, if he 
is in an excessively good humour, a sound 
something like ‘Hm! Hm!” spoken dis- 
tinctly through the nose. 

Well, what shall I have to show her when 
she enters my studio the next time? Rub- 
bish again, or—something great? Who 
knows? I still have a good hour of day- 
light left; I will make it another hour of 

oreau. 

August 29. — One of those glorious sum- 
mer days whén we seem to be wasting life 
even when we spend it with Art, when eter- 
nal and supreme nature asserts her sove- 
reignty. thought of summer days just 
as glorious —I confess that I grew senti- 
mental — all past and gone, and the sweet 
scent with which the air was filled made me 
long to throw myself upon the grass and 
weep, if need were, from very excess of 
sunshine and beauty. If she were only 
here, what glorious days we could spend 
together! As it was, everything and every- 
body seemed glad but myself, who found 
pleasure impossible, and work utterly against 
the grain. I must get rid of these childish 
feelings. One’s will ought to be superior 
to weather, be the latter good or bad. To- 
day I fought successfully indeed, but the 
fight was very hard, and left me very weary. 
However, I had my reward. My evening 
walk, though solitary, was thus all the more 
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delightful, and the contrast of the quiet, 
soft air which soothed, with the brightness 
which disturbed, restored me to the happi- 
ness which now ought never to be invaded. 
I walked along the river; and the hills, and 
woods, and water, for once, were more than 
beautiful. I did not think as I walked —I 


only lived; I felt for once as if I were one 
with nature —the leader of a great chorus 
of sky and earth, of wood and river, of hill 
and plain; and what was it that the chorus 


sang? 
, Grace! what but you could be the 
soul of that song P 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Drespen, 4th September. 

‘Dear Franx,—This neighbourhood 

ws onme. It certainly is not great, nor 
is there much variety —the river, the hills, 
the woods, the vineyards —that is about 
all. Before I return I must make a run into 
Saxon Switzerland and fill my sketch-book, 
which is as yet ratherempty. But one can’t 
do everything. Meanwhile, I am rather glad 
that there is nothing to seduce me into 
dreaming among good scenery away from 
the study of lines and muscles. If there 
were, I feel I should be lost. I felt to-day 
an unutterable disgust for the studio, the 
allery, and all the whole machinery for turn- 
ing out an artist in the approved style. I 
had a real longing for open nature, and, 
shaking myself free of men and statues, to 
revel in the sun without thinking of any- 
thing, and so—I went to my beer-garden ! 
Why, I must be more than half Teutonised 
already. 

‘* However, I had not been long at my 
favourite spot, and had not sent many dis- 
charges of smoke towards the death-ground 
of the Marshal, when I was amused by a 
little adventure that has left a pleasant im- 
pression on me, God knows why, for it was 
slight enough. To begin with, the eilwagen 
was creeping along the Leipzig road, be- 
tween myself and the river. I felt my usual 
temptation to see if I could not » fens a 
stone on to the top of it, but Ihave become 
so skilful of late that I was really afraid of 
succeeding, so I restrained myself. But 

hat’s that? The eilwagen overturned ? 

mpossible !— yes, but true, nevertheless. 
So I went down the hill to inquire into such 
an extraordinary circumstance. 

‘* The wheel had come off. When [I ar- 
rived, there was the driver holding the 
horses (neither of which was the least in- 
clined to move), and gazing on the wreck 
m despair. The eilwagen had fallen to 


pieces, and the passengers were scattered | 
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about. Such passengers! Where could 
they have come from? They were not 
hurt by the catastrophe, and so I could af- 
ford to stare. Yet I don’t know why I[ 
should have stared either, only they looked 
so miserable and so extremely dusty. First, 
there was an old man, little, lean, as brown 
almost as a coffee-berry, with long hair and 
grey mustache —for the rest, close shorn, 
but stubbly — very seedy as to costume, 
and with a half-smoked cigar still in his 
mouth; he had not parted with that, even 
in the moment of calamity. Secondly, a 
woman who might be old or might be 
young, very ugly, very fat, nearly as brown 
as the nfin, quite as shabby, but smiling 
a" Lastly, a young woman with a 
amily likeness to the other two, and there- 
fore, as you may suppose, not beautiful, 
and not dressed after the fashion-books. 
When I approached, the man _ stooped, 
picked up his hat, put it on his head, and 
then took it off again with a sweeping bow, 
and —— forward easily and quite com- 
sed. 

‘* 1 hastily asked in German what was the 
matter, and if any one was hurt. 

‘* The man gave a piteous shrug of his 
whole person — not the least like the cele- 
brated shrug of Tibald, which is made with 
the tips of the shoulders only — and said in 
some strange language which I suppose he 
thought was French 

***Ah, Mosiou, que sche suis désolé ! —ne 
compra la votra langua, per Bacco!” 

‘* At least it sounded something like this, 
so I repeated my question in French, but 
this would not do either, and, my Italian 
being altogether drawn from the libretti of 
operas, I ransacked my brain in vain for a 
phrase applicable to the upset of an eilwa- 
gen. ery soon, however, the younger 
woman came forward, and in good French, 
but with a bad accent, told me what had 
happened. They were coming from Lei 
zig — (considering their road and their 
direction I could have told them that my- 
self) —all their luggage was with them — 
which I suppose meant that they had no 
luggage anywhere at all, for I could see 
none —and they were going to Dresden, 
which was equally evident. But what were 
they to do? ‘The driver had to see after 
the horses and carriage, or rather the rem- 
nants, and they did not know their way. 
‘ Now for the adventure !’ you will exclaim. 
Well, I told them! and that is all. 

‘* Imagine the laziness that makes me sit 
down and write a letter like this. The fact 
is I have, for once, taken a whole holiday, 
and have enjoyed it very much indeed. 
Also I wanted to write to you; but resolved 
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not to tell you anything until I heard from 
you. Why don’t you write —per Bacco? 
— Yours eternally, E. Maovrice.” 


September 6. — Moreau is advancing, but 
slowly. Legitimate work, faster, though 
the maéstro is as taciturn as ever. Life, 
though, is very pleasant. I am certainly 
lucky in the people I find here, and there 1s 
at the same time no fear of my having too 
much society, even if I wished it. Only I 
wish I could get news of Grace. How much 
of two years is gone ? 

I wonder who that is singing in the other 
attic. A wonderfully sweet voice, and not 
badly taught — altogether not such as one 
would expect to find up half-a-hundred 
flights. I hope she won't use it too often 
though ; it will play the devil with Moreau. 
It would drive me wild if I had Grisi her- 
self for a neighbour. Good or bad, singing 
or speaking, there is something in hearing 
the sound of a woman’s voice when one is 
at work that drives one wild with nervous 
irritation — one voice of course excepted. 

It is certainly time Lawson wrote; he 
must have been in England some weeks 
now. 

September 9. — A letter from Lawson! 


‘* Dear Mavurice,—Both your letters ar- 
rived at Rome after I left; consequently I 
have only just got them, and hence the de- 
lay in my answer. 

‘* 1 left Rome to escape the latter summer, 
but, instead of going to Florence, as I in- 
tended, came back here at once. Circum- 
stances, and so on. Where do you think I 
write this? At the old place in Newman 
Street! I am lonely enough just now, 
though— all the world is out of town ex- 
ro myself— including the Owens. I 
asked after them yesterday, and was told 
they are at Scarborough, so I cannot send 
you any news now. Rely on me, however, 
in October. 

“My dear fellow, I am duller than 
Thames water, or even than father Tiber, 
who is just now duller still. You ask after 
friends. Well, [left all in good spirits, the 
more so as none had any money. I don’t 
think we had eight shillings among us all. 
But did you ever observe that remarkable 
er ag that as our friends’ purses go 

own their spirits go up? So just before I 
went we spent the eight shillings in drinking 
to each other’s speedy ae ~ oe to 
yours, old fellow—your Bohemian days 
are over, so we drank your memory in sol- 
emn silence. . n't 

*‘Depend upon me for sendi the 
news I hems y shall be Perma the 
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Owens before long, and will make a point 
of letting Mademoiselle know whatever [ 
hear from you. There are more ways of 
killing a dog than hanging him. 

: ¥. 1.” 


** Yours ever, 

September 11.—Confound that you 
woman who sings! Who can she be, 
wonder? Some chorus-singer at the theatre, 
perhaps — her airs seem all to have an op- 
eratic tendency. -I expect she knows the 
feel of the boards, and I guess her to be 
Italian. She doesn’t sing like a German. 
She might be English, from her voice, but 
that isn’t likely. One doesn’t find English 
girls with charming voices singing to the 
four walls of a Dresden attic—nor Italian 
either, for that matter. But one or the oth- 
er she must be, I wager anything. 

Scales! now then, I am in for it! No 
more work for me at present. So I'll just 
see what her notion of a scale is, and then 
I'll take a turn on the Terrace. 

Bravissima ! Why, who the devil can she 
be? This grows interesting. But has she 
no piano ? ell, thank God, I am spared 
that, at all events. 

September 15. —I wonder what the result 
of these two years with Tibald will be. 
I have learned something, certainly, but 
now seem at a standstill. . I really want a 
little encouragement. What an ass I was 
not to have stipulated for at least one letter 
during the time! For aught I know —no, 
no! have nothing to do with fear or 
doubt. But certainly Lawson ought to 
have written again. I willstir him up. 


‘“‘Dear Frank,—I write for news. 
Having none of my own to give in exchange, 
I send you a continuation of the eilwagen 
adventure, without reference to the proba- 
bility of your having forgotten it. you 
have not, perhaps you will not have forgotten 
my account of the passengers who were 
spilled on that memorable occasion. Well, 
they have turned up again, and very oddly. 
The other day, on the stairs, I met the little 
old man, still with half a cigar in his mouth, 
and still stubbly as to the cheeks. His ra- 
zors must be unmatchable for bluntness. 
We exchanged good mornings, and I dis- 
covered that we are fellow-inhabitants of 
No. 25— in fact, we live in adjoining 
attics. We recognised each other at 
once. This leads to another discovery. 
From that attic comes forth the most deli- 
cious voice conceivable; a full soprano, 
singing scales and elaborate exercises in the 
real Italian style. Is not this like the be- 

inning of aromance? For I assume that 
it is not the old woman who sings. 
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‘The man seems intelligent, and even 
clever, so far as I can make out; but my 
ignorance of Italian, and his of any tongue 
but his own, is rather in the way of an in- 
terchange of ideas. I wonder how he gets 
his living. I am rather disposed to think he 
doesn’t get it at all. He is not very com- 
municative, and I can’t get him to ask me to 
his apartment. I fancy he is terribly poor 
—he had no apparent linen when I first 
saw him, and now he seems ‘to have less, if 
that is possible— and‘I faney thinks me a 
sort of millionaire. Well, I suppose I am, 
compared with him. I think I will ask him 
to my own attic, so that he may see that he 
has no particular reason to be afraid of a 
comparison of furniture. There are many 
mysteries about him I should much like to 
unravel. First, of course, what brings him 
to Dresden ; secondly, how it is that he al- 
ways appears to have shaved the day before 
yesterday; thirdly, who is the singer; 
fourthly, how they get their ony i fifthly 
—and above all—how it is that his cigar 


is always exactly half smoked through. 
There are others too, but these will be 
enough for the present. 

‘‘What has become of the Owens? 
Have you seen anything of them yet? Let 
me know all se: hear. 


“For myself, I am really doing something, 
both with Tibald and my own private work. 
‘The Death of Moreau’ is drawing to an 
end. 

‘‘Remember me to all friends and ac- 
uaintances, especially to Roche, if he is in 
ngland. How does he get on? and, 

above all, how do you? M.” 


« September 26. 
“Dear Mavrice,—Your letters are 
even emptier than mine, but I will beat you 
in emptiness this time. I have only just 
seen the Owens. Observe the plural num- 
ber, forthe father has been in town some days 
attending to the multiplication table, and 
other commercial mysteries. But the young 
lady has been staying with two aunts in 
Lincolnshire — quite in the wilds of the fens 
—where nobody is ever heard of. I saw 
her, however, yesterday afternoon. She was 
extremely well, and looking it. I gave 
her bits of your letters, and she was ex- 
tremely pleased. Health and pleasure nat- 
. urally made her extremely amiable, but that 
she always is. But I need not sing her 
praises to you; besides, perhaps, I shall 
revive your jealousy. You have no reason 
to be afraid of her flirting — of that I feel 
sure. She didn’t send you any message — 
that is, not in words, for in looks she sent 
a hundred. Really she is very charming, 
LIVING AGE. VOL. x. 372 
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and if you must give up Bohemia for a pair 
of bright eyes, why, you might have done 
worse than you have. 

‘* I suppose you don’t want to hear about 
anything else? You do? Well, then, Iam 
going to leave England — yes, even New- 
man Street. Upon my soul, I can’t stand 
it to live here with neither money, pros- 
pects, nor friends —so I am back to Italy, 
there, if I may, to live, and die, and be bur- 
ied. I would ask youto come too, but of 
course that would be hopeless now, so dij- 
rect to me for the future, at the old address 
at Rome. I start to-morrow. — Roma o 
morte ! 

‘* Roche is well, and has even got some 
few half-crowns, so he has an idle fit on him. 
Everybody else is helping him to pass it as 
pleasantly as may be. For.me, I am sick of 
things in general, and if I were only a little 
less disgusted, I would really try to get 
some half-crowns myself—shillings, per- 
haps, would be more in my line. Such is 
the condition, my dear fellow, of your 
friend, Frank Lawson.” 


** P.S.— What a wonderful fellow you 
are for weaving romances out of nothing! 
Your mystery is as clear as daylight. is 
there no opera in Dresden? And does it 
not require chorus-singers? A pint of stout 
to a dozen of champagne— done! 

‘* P.P.S.— As to the nightingale, I have 
no doubt that invisibility lends enchant- 
ment to the sound.” 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘ DRESDEN, October 31. 

**DeaR Franx,—Thanks, old fellow, 
for your letter and your news. Iam sorry, 
though, you are going into exile. Shan’t I 
find you when Icome back? I suppose you 
don’t mean to cut us ald for ever. 

‘*I can scarcely say you're wrong either. 
But, selfishly, I am really very much dis- 
gusted. So let me hear soon that you in- 
tend to change your mind in a year-and-a- 
half’s time. You speak of money —can I 
help you at all? Ican do so to the extent 
of a few pounds now, and I suppose when I 
am settled I shall be good for one or two 
more. You know there ought to be no 
humbug of false delicacy between you and 
me. The only thing I won't do for you is 
the only thing you ask me to do—that is, 
to come to Rome. 

‘*I am working really hard, and hope to 
be able to do something in time according 
to better lights. But  Feasbar barren ac- 
counts of work I have nothing particular to 
say. For amusement, I am not badly off 
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for society, and I manage to hear a good 
deal of music, which here is not very ruin- 
ous work, and is very good on the whole. 
The opera is over for the present, but it 
has been a very fair season, although with- 
out any very tremendous stars. Still we 
had , and , and our old Paris friend, 
and we are in the land of orchestras, unless, 
perhaps, Vienna beats us, which we never 
allow. 

‘¢ Of excursions I have made none, though 
Dresden is the head-quarters of tourists for 
the Saxon Schweiz. We have had lots of 
them — tourists, I mean; but no one that I 
knew anything about, except some people that 
you are fortunate enough not to know, and 
whom I always avoid as much as I can. 

** About your bet, you are partly right 
and partly wrong, so i will not take it. I 
will tell you the whole story of how I found 
out all about the Italians, though you do 
laugh at my tendency to romance. Well, 
curiosity got the better of me one idle eve- 
ning after dusk, and, inventing an excuse, 
I went across the passage and tapped at the 
door. A woman’s voice called out ‘Herein!’ 
and I opened. It was too dark for me to 
see who was in the room, but, seeing that 
it was not empty, I asked in French, 

***Ts Signor Salvi at home ?’ 

** An old woman who had been sleeping, 


I fancy, in a chair, roused herself, but did 


not speak. It was the girl who answered, — 

*« ¢ Signor Salvi is not at home, Monsieur.’ 
The voice was very clear, and soft, and 
sweet, I assure you, without romance. 
‘ Have you business with him ?’ 

aed oe the honour of speaking with his 
daughter, have I not, Mademoiselle ' 

*** To the niece of Signor Salvi, Monsieur.’ 

“*¢T am your neighbour on this floor. 
My name is Maurice. I took the liberty of 
disturbing you to’—the pretence for call- 
ing which i had intended to make use of 
was that of asking for a light; but the room 
was so cold and so dark — excepting for the 
moonlight which shone through the window 
—that it was not difficult to see that my 
neighbours were unable to procure a light 
for themselves. I hesitated, and stood at 
the door —rather like a fool, I fear. The 
girl came forward into the moonlight; but 
as her back was to the window I could not 
see her face. 

***You are quite welcome, Monsieur,’ 
she said; ‘I would ask you to sit down and 
wait, but ’—and she hesitated in her turn— 
‘but my uncle is not in yet, and I am doubt- 
ful when he will be.’ She spoke rather anx- 
iously, and looked at the window for an in- 
stant. ‘If, however,’ she added, ‘Mon- 
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sieur would be good enough to leave any 
message with me 

“*A thousand thanks, Mademoiselle ; 
but it is of no consequence. Another time 
will do just as well.’ 

‘*T was uncertain how to proceed. Sud- 
denly a brilliant thought struck me. ‘ With. 
your permission I will call again presently,’ 
I said. ‘Good evening, Madame—good 
evening, Mademoiselle.’ And I left the 
room without-giving either time to reply. 

**On re-entering my own room I left the 
door open in order that I might hear when 
Salvi himself returned. It was not long be- 
fore my ears caught the sound of a step on 
the stair, then the opening of the door op- 
posite to mine, and then, for an instant, the 
sound of voices before it was closed again. 
I then waited a quarter of an hour by my 
watch, filled my cigar-case, took up a light, 
and again tapped at my neighbour's door. 

‘This time it was a man’s voice that an- 
swered ‘ Herein !” 

‘**¢Pardon* me, Mademoiselle,’ I said, 
affecting for the moment not .to see her 
uncle, ‘I think I should like to leave a mes- 
sage.’ I then turned towards Salvi. ‘A 
thousand pardons, Monsieur; I did not see 
that you had returned. I wished to speak 
to you just now, but found you gone out.’ 

**¢You are most welcome, Monsieur. 
Pray be seated.’ The old fellow spoke as 
if he was welcoming me to a palace. I 
looked at him—noticed the eternal half ci- 
gar—and took a seat, placing my light on 
the table. Salvi sat opposite, and regarded 
me gravely from his grey eyes. 

‘*This time I had my pretext ready. 
‘Knowing that you are an Italian,’ I said, 
‘though not from what part of Italy, I want 
to ask you if you could kindly give me any 
information about Florence as a residence? 
Some friends of mine are thinking of settling 
there.’ 

‘‘This may appear a stupid pretext at 
first sight, but it was carefully calculated to 
serve two great purposes at once. One 
was that I might learn from what part of 
Italy my host came, and the other that he 
might be embarked in a long discourse, 
which would probably contain something 
about himself and his family, and would 
certainly give me time and opportunity to 
make farther observations. 

**¢T come from Milan, Monsieur; but 1: 
know Florence well, and will tell you what 
I know with pleasure. Does Monsieur un- 
derstand Italian ?’ 

‘** Not twenty words.’ 

‘«* Then I must continue to speak French. 
But will not Monsieur smoke?’ He put 
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out his hand to the remainder of an old jar, 
but I stopped him. 

“«*Thank you; but I should very much 
like you to try one of mine. I do not think 
they are very bad, but I should like a sec- 
ond opinion.’ 

‘The Italian took the cigar I offered at 
ence, and was soon embarked in a long story. 

** T now proceeded to examine the singer, 
who was seated at some needlework, and 
was greatly disappointed in her. I had 
pictured to myself a face beautiful enough 
to match the beautiful voice, but only saw 
features which weré, though not ugly, cer- 
tainly plain. The face was rather square 
shaped, though not harshly or hardly, the 
shape being carried out still more by the 
marked form of the chin, and the way in 
which the very dark—almost black—hair 
was pushed away from the rather low fore- 
head and temples, and fell in heavy, coarse, 
thick, and neglected waves behind her little 
white ears, and down her neck. Her mouth 
was large jn proportion to her face—the 
nose being small—but it was well shaped, 
and the flexible lips, of which the upper was 
just shaded by a suspicion of down, and 
the lower was rather too full, appeared ca- 
pable of great variety of expression, that 
which seemed most natural to them being, 
though firm, very sweet and attractive. 
Her complexion was, I should judge, one of 
those very sallow ones which look well only by 
candle-light, so that I probably saw her at 
her best—it was quite devoid of any col- 
our, and rather thick, and her cheeks were 
not well rounded. She had, however, one 
magnificent point—large, soft, living eyes 
of the colour of genius —the glorious golden 
hazel, rarer than genius itself. Their ex- 
pression was not easy to read, but they had 
passion and brains in them; they indicated 
that combination of qualities which makes 
men great and women miserable. In figure 
she was just under the middle height, fully 
formed, not slight and not slender, but 
rather stately, with good hands and feet, 
though not, perhaps, of the smallest. She 
was dressed very poorly, and even meagrely, 
in some stuff that was changing from black 
to brown, and she wore no ornament except 
a rosary of the commonest sort. Whatever 
others she might ever have possessed had 
probably been long ago sold for necessa- 
ties. Such was the heroine of the mystery. 

“The old woman — her aunt, apparently 
—seemed to be a nobody. She was very 
fat, very ugly, very dirty, but also very 
placid. Her smile alone ought to save her 
from starvation. But the mobile expres- 
sion of thé niece was far removed, even 
when in repose, from placid calm, and now 
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was filled with a joyful brightness which, 


-when she regarded her uncle, softened into 


affectionate satisfaction. 

‘* They were very poor, that was evident, 
and it was as evident that they were used 
to poverty; but still the uncle, and still 
more the niece—it was unnecessary and 
useless to speculate about the placid aunt — 
showed signs of culture and refinement. 
At the close of the long speech which old 
Salvi had made about Florence — of which, 
I must confess, I had not heard very much 
— I said, 

***T am very much obliged to you, and 
have been very much interested. May I 
ask if you have been long in Germany ?’ 

ss ‘Only a few months. My brother— 
Antonia’s father—had an engagement at 
the opera at Leipzig —he was a violinist, 
like myself’—he drew himself up in his 
seat—‘and he got me engaged there. to 
fill a vacancy. i was disengagéd at the 
time, and came; but, ah, Monsieur, we are 
all mortal! ’— here he puffed vigorously at 
the cigar— ‘and my — Carlo had only 
time to bless his daughter — and Monsieur 
knows the ways of theatres’— he 
prodigious shrug —‘ and eccomi qua!’ He 
tried to smile, but failed ealoeruiy. 

“*T just glanced at Antonia. Her eyes 
and hands were unnaturally busy with her 
work. I looked at Madame Salvi. She 
was grave, but placid still. 

*** And so, Monsieur, I thought I could 
not do better than come here. Perhaps I 
may get an engagement for the opera sea- 
son; anyhow, they say, I shall have a bet- 
ter chance than at Leipzig. But you see’ — 
he began to speak quickly and energetically 
— ‘meanwhile one must live. So I have 
spent my money —I have wandered about 
—I have sought engagements — and to-day, 
Monsieur, I have found one.’ 

*** And I hope a good one.’ 

***Tt is as second violin at the theatre. 
Tt is a poor thing, Monsieur, for a man who 
has talent; but, after all, one must live’ — 
(a lamentable shrug). 

«*¢ And therefore I congratulate you, and 
the more so as I have been in heavy straits 
myself. Besides, no doubt yourwill rise if 


you remain here.’ 
*** Ah, Monsieur flatters! But who shall 
But Made- 


live, shall see.’ 

‘¢* And hear also, I hope. 
moiselle your niece—is she not also an 
artist P’ 

«** Antonia will be a great artist. But 
you see her education is broken. If all had 
gone well at Leipzig ——’ 

‘* « But surely your own instructions —+ 

‘**Such as she is, Monsieur, my own 


ave a 


, 
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and my poor Carlo’s have made her. 
she wants practice — she wants form.’ 

*** Could you not get her an engagement 
here ?’ 

‘** Impossible. ‘There is nothing going 
on at present; and we have no name, no 
money, no introductions, no friends. Ah, 
Monsieur does not know the ways of thea- 
tres.’ 

*** Well, I shall live in the hope of a 
plauding both of ng before long. For the 

resent, good night, and a thousand thanks. 

hope this will not be the end of our ac- 

quaintance, and that we shall be good neigh- 
bours — especially as we are both artists.’ 

***Ah! Is Monsieur then also of the 
theatre?’ Salvi’s eyes sparkled, as if he 
saw an opening. 

‘**No; I am a painter.’ 

‘*This time Antonia looked up with in- 
terest. 

‘**¢ Pardon, Monsieur,’ answered the 
uncle. ‘I too hope that we shall be good 
neighbours.’ : 

‘* After a few expressions of courtesy on 
both sides, I left them. 

‘*Now, as you know, I am pretty well 
acquainted with Bohemia in all its tracts, 
and the old violinist is no new character to 
me. I understand him thoroughly. It is 
the old story —the man being forced by 
circumstances rather than talent into that 
artist-life which, when it once lays hold of 
a man, never lets him go. Have you not 
seen, a hundred times over, that type of 
man, without anything like common sense 
or common prudence, running wildly, on 
account of some vague promise, and with- 
out means, say from Milan to Dresden, and 
then disgusted if he is lucky enough to find 
himself able to keep body and soul to- 

ether? May I not even add that we too 
now something of such things from our 
own experience of ourselves? I have 
weathered the storm now, and am entitled 
to preach. 
’ * And so, my dear Frank, I have not 
sent you this long story without a moral. 
I will not set it out in full, but it comes to 
this — return to England, and share, so far 
as may be, the fortunes of your friend, 
‘*EpwarD MavRIcE.” 


But 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Epwarp Maorice was perfectly right in 
his estimate of the violinist. Salvi was a 
hanger-on of Art —a man of sufficient tech- 
nical skill to be able to make a sorry livi 
by it, but without a particle of genius, an 
— what was worse — without the self-knowl- 
edge which alone could have improved, or 
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even have made him accept, his position. 
His brother had been a man of a higher 
order ; rer also without genius, he had 
appreciated himself more justly, and had 
cultivated himself better as a musician. 
Though not a great artist himself, he knew 
what was requisite for the formation of a 
_ artist, and had believed with truth 
that he had found all the material upon 
which to work in his only child, Antonia. 
From his earnings, which were never large, 
he had spent freely upon her musical edu- 
cation iene he could possibly spare, 
and the one dream of this toiling life had 
been to give her a sound and thorough 
training, and to bring her out upon the 
lyric stage. Antonia had entered heart and 
soul into all her father’s plans. She had 
acquired from the influence of all the cir- 
cumstances which had surrounded her from 
her earliest years an intense passion for 
musical art, and especially for that branch 
of it which belongs to the drama. But 
from nature she had acquired much more than 
this. She had that mysterious, that divine 
faculty which certainly exists in some inde- 
pendently of circumstance, of culture, even 
of intellect itself, and of whose source and 
nature we are ignorant, which, for want of 
a better and more exact knowledge, we 
vaguely and insufficiently call genius. But 

nius itself requires culture to produce 

rt. The most expressive voice that ever 
sang, the most perfect musical instinct, the 
most divinely inspired soul, must still be 
taught and trained; and the finer and subt- 
ler the material, the more skilful must be 
the hand, and the more elaborate the pro- 
cess, that is required to weave it into shape. 
Antonia Salvi was, at an early age, a formed 
woman physically and mentally —for she 
was of southern race, and artistic genius is 
ever precocious —of magnificent capabili- 
ties, of intense impulses, of grand natural 
gifts; but she required that culture which 
can only be gained in the beaten track— 
the technicalities, the restraints, the tra- 
ditions, and the useful, if not altogether 
necessary, conventionalities of art. Such 
was the utter want of worldly tact and 
knowledge of herself and of her present 
protectors, that it seemed probable that, 
unless some most unlooked-for piece of 
good fortune should befall her, she would 
be doomed to waste her great talents upon 
some obscure stage, or in endeavouring to 
teach the rudiments of an art with which 
she herself was imperfectly acquainted. At 
present the chorus of the Dresden theatre 
seemed to be her inevitable doom. 

Her want of personal beauty was also 
against her in a professional point of view; 
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and the sensitive shyness which is so often 
a quality of the finer order of minds, both 
among men and women, was likely to pre- 
vent her for a long period from gaining that 
ease of manner which more than supplies 
personal defects. She herself was conscious 
of her want — what plain woman is not ? — 
but she was not wise enough to endeavour 
to rectify it by any acquired attraction of 
manner. On the contrary, she, in her sen- 
sitive pride, concealed not only her great 
powers, but even the vast hoards of affec- 
tion and sympathy which she. possessed, 
from the world at large, and revealed them 
only to her own immediate circle, which 
was a narrow one indeed. 

At Dresden she had no means whatever 
of self-cultivation— not even access to a 
musical instrument—and almost all her 
time was taken up in attending to the do- 
mestic affairs of the little household. These 
affairs were small and trivial, it is true, but 
Antonia, though a woman, was an exceed- 
ingly bad manager, and the worst possible 
of economists ; worse, even, than her uncle 
himself, if that might be. She was always 
in some difficulty or making some blunder, 
and her very imperfect knowledge of Ger- 
man did not make her troubles less. The 
number of tears that she shed in the course 
of a week over silbergroschen that would 
never come right would have sufficed for a 
dozen funerals. Her uncle was always out 
of doors —not that that made any differ- 
ence — and her aunt was quite incapable of 
doing anything but eating, drinking, smil- 
ing placidly, and going to sleep. 

t may be well supposed that this man- 
ner of life was not likely to render poor 
Antonia more attractive in appearance or 
in manner than before. She grew worse 
dressed and more careless about herself — 
she had never been very conspicuous for 
neatness, or for the time or trouble that 
she spent upon her dress or person — sal- 
lower, thinner in the face, darker under the 
eves, and less upright of carriage. She 
also grew more nervous and irritable, 
though she never showed this to her uncle 
or aunt, and more shy and silent than ever. 
But nothing injured the beauty of her voice 
or of her eyes. 

Her voice was singularly clear and strong, 
with the soft and mellow fudness that never 
belongs to the true soprano, and the pecu- 
liar kind of sweetness with which the women 
of Italy and of Britain alone seem favoured. 
Though not of the true soprano, it was 
quite removed from the contralto quality, 
and would have been popularly classed as 
being of the former. Maurice was, however, 
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not quite right when, in one of his letters 
to Lawson, he spoke of her perfect style. 
She sang in perfect tune, certainly, but her 
school was full of faults, such as would have 
offended the least fastidious of critics. 
Often, however, she would, by what seemed 
a happy chance, light upon some new ren- 
dering of a phrase, or some new effect 
which showed that her worst faults arose 
from anything but want of feeling or intel- 
ligence. 

The English artist could not but be in- 
terested in her, and his interest could not 
but grow in proportion to the growth of 
their acquaintance. Otherwise, however, 
and independently of her voice, she had no 
attraction for him whatever, but rather the 
youn The lover of the beautiful, the 
graceful, and the amiable Grace Owen, 
about whom everything was always in per- 
fect taste and in perfect keeping, was the 
last man who was fikely to feel the least at- 
traction towards the plain, ungraceful, and 
ungracious Italian, an overty and the 
hard circumstances in which she had spent 
her life had rendered, —not, indeed, ill- 
bred, — nature had taken care of that, — 


‘but as far removed from the idea of a dame 


des salons as could well be. All the refin- 
ing influences of life had always surrounded 
Grace Owen: very few, always excepting 
those of Art, had touched the imperfect life 
of Antonia Salvi. And as to eyes, Edward 
Maurice had spoken the exact truth when 
he said that none, however beautiful, could 
ane the sweet, pure 14 of the fair girl 
in England who was to be his wife— eyes 
in which he had read a hundred times all 
the truth and love of a true and loving 
heart. 

The interest, however, such as it was, 
that he took in the position and character 
of Antonia led him to repeat his visit to the 
apartment across the passage. ‘The Italians 
were always glad to see him, as they had 
no friends, and scarcely any acquaintance ; 
and areal liking sprang up among them. 
All, however, had their illusions about each 
other — that of Salvi himself being the idea 
that the charm of his own very mediocre 
performances on the violin was the attrac- 
tion for the English painter; for, although 
vain to excess of his niece’s talents, he was 
infinitely more vain of his own. 

It was no very unusual thing, then, that 
one day in the following January Maurice 
tapped at Salvi’s door, or that he heard the 
clear voice of Antonia cry ‘‘ Come in!” or 
that he entered and found her alone. Her 
uncle was out, as usual, and her aunt was 
probably asleep in the next room. Antonia 
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herself was engaged in her never-ending 
task of trying to make her silbergroschen 
come right. 

‘‘How busy you look, Antonia,” said 
Maurice. ‘You look like a Minister of 
Finance, at the least.” 

She shrugged herself together, something 
after the manner of her uncle. ‘I often 
wish I was a queen,” she said, ‘‘ but never 
so much as when I have my accounts to do.” 

** Why so?” 

‘* Because then I should have a Finance 
Minister to save me the trouble.” 

‘¢ Perhaps the Queen that is to be—of 
Song —will appoint me to the office ?” 

‘“Look here!” she answered, wrinkling 
together her straight, black eyebrows, and 
pushing to him petulantly a small greasy ac- 
count-book. ‘‘Seé what you can make of 
that.” 

It would have taxed the utmost skill of 
the most skilful accountant to have made 
head or tail of the extraordinary specimen 
of compound addition and subtraction that 
was put into the hands of Maurice, who, not 
being even so much as an unskilful one, 
looked at it vaguely upside down. His look 
of bewilderment changed Antonia’s mood in 
a moment, and she burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter. 

‘**Tam afraid you will have to appoint me 
to some other office,” said Maurice. ‘‘ Fi- 

‘mance was never very much in my line. 
But perhaps I can help you, nevertheless. 
Shall we try?” 

Antonia really brightened at the sugges- 
tion, and for some minutes the two were 
deep in the mysteries of Saxon coinage. 
Certainly the disbursements were small, but 
enormous in proportion to the receipts. At 
last the discrepancy became so glaring, and 
there seemed so little hope of inventing any 
new system of management, that if Antonia 
had been alone she would have wept herself 
into a headache with despair; but, as she 
chanced to have a companion, her innate 
Bohemianism and her defiant spirit got the 
better of her, and she worked herself into 
a reckless vein of talk and laughter. 

It is as unnecessary as it would be impos- 
sible to produce any extracts from the little 
volume that formed at once the day-book 
and ledger of the family of the violinist. 
But, prosaic as were the contents, Maurice 
was really touched to the heart. Probably 
not ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 
really understand the intense distress that 
some men—of whom he was one—feel 
at talents doomed to be 

ed by undeserved poverty 


when they see 
checked and b; 
and the petty cares of conventional life. 
But the few who do understand it will read- 
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ily comprehend the feelings of Edward Mau- 
rice towards Antonia. If she had been his 
greatest enemy, he would, with pleasure and 
eagerness, have spent more than he could 
well spare to have placed her in her true 
position. Whenever he heard her voice, 
while he stood before his picture, he la- 
mented her probable fate, and tried to form 
schemes whereby it might be reversed. But 
as yet he formed no resolution. 

About this time he wrote the following 
letter to Lawson : — 


‘* DRESDEN, January 15, 184-. 

**Dear Frank, — When I last wrote to 
you, the leaves were still on the trees. 
What a long time back that makes it seem! 
Now, we are ice-bound, and do little else 
than skate. Which is most to be envied of 
us two? You, on the whole, I think. But 
we have our pleasures too. 

‘*T wish you could see my picture, as I 
want some one to give me a genuine opinion 
— some one who knows what I used to be, 
and could say whether I have improved or 
no. I cannot do very much fb it just now, 
as the days are so short; but it is not very 
far from being finished, and will, I hope, be 
ready in a month or two. 

‘*T never have any news from England 
now, except what I read in newspapers, and 
about that I don’t much care. That is not 
news, in my sense, as you know. I some- 
times think of taking a holiday and running 
over for a month; but the experiment would 
be too dangerous. After all, I have got 
over a quarter of my time, though it has 
seemed so long. 

‘** What in the world shall I find to write 
about? You won't care to hear about skat- 
ing, coffee-parties — which in dulness beat 
even the British tea-fight hollow — or any 
one whom I know, and of whom, excepting 
my cantatrice on the other side of the pas- 
sage, you never heard. By the way, I wish 
I had not heard her quite sq often myself. 
If you lived with me you would soon find 
out to your cost what makes me mention 
her in every letter I write. If the noise 
she makes in the world is ever anything like 
what she makes at No. 25 Strasse, 
you will hear of her often enough in time. 
She is, however, an amusing person to talk 
to, with more @rains than beauty. She is 
very naive and original too ; and eng her 
criticism is not exactly according to rule, 
it generally has meaning. How many of 
us could say as much ? 

‘* You see I am writing more to ask you 
to write than to tell you anything. Some- 
times I get a sort of home-sickness on me, 
and long to hear a voice from my old world. 
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Work is not enough to fill one’s whole life 
— especially mine, with whom it is so much 
more a means than an end. With some 
men, I know, it is different. Tibald him- 
self, for instance, never seems to have an 
idea in his head, or a feeling in his heart, 
that has not reference to his work. If he were 
the most hopelessly stupid and unsuccessful 
man in the world, instead of being the con- 
trary, I believe he would still work on in 
his own way, though the result were starva- 
tio. I sometimes feel quite angry with 
him. He is deaf to music, and apparently 
the most prosaic man in the world — never 
even talks about pictures except in the way 
that a carpenter talks about chairs and ta-) 
bles — all the energy and all the enthusiasm 
that he must have about him somewhere he 
bottles up and lets out from his finger-ends, 
never from his tongue or his eyes. He 
never needs rest or amusement. He seems 
an incarnation of Goethe's ‘* Without haste 
— but without rest.” Every hour of day- 
light he is at work—every hour that he is 
awake he is thinking, in company with his 
meerschaum. He never dreams, not even 
in sleep. He tells me that he only had a 
dream once in his life, and what do you 
suppose it was? Some vague striving after 
ideal beauty ?—some great attempt to ex- 
ress an unattainable thought? Nov the 
east. He dreamed that Titian told him 
that he had better keep clear of heaven, for 
they got white beer there, and not Bava- 
rian. Then he works so provokingly slowly. 
But what results! You know those works 
of his, so honestly emulating those of the 
giants of old, so grand, so full of poetry, 
and yet almost so over-faultless. He seems, 
too, as a teacher, to read the nature of 
one’s talent by intuition, and knows how 
to bring it out; and he has a genius for 
criticism, though it is always of the cold 
and judicial order— he never seems to hate 
or to love. Sheer power and strength, 
without beauty —that is his character: he 
seems to put so much beauty into his work 
that he seems to have left none to spare 
for life. 

**T confess I do not understand such a 
man. I say, let life be beautiful as a whole. 
Art is not everything. What say you at 
Rome ? — Yours ever, 

‘*E. Mavrice.” 


CHAPTER V. 


However much or little Maurice thought 
about Antonia, she certainly thought a great 
deal about him. He was the first person 
she had ever known who was capable of 


giving her anything like sympathy in her 
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vague aspirations —who could share her 
feeling about Art as something more than a 
means of obtaining one’s share of the good 
things of this earth. When but a child, 
her questions and her dreams, which she 
then used to pour forth with impulsive 
frankness, had been as little understood by 
those about her as if she talked the lan- 
guage of another world—as, in fact, she 
did. With the quickness of all children in 
such matters, she soon found this out, and 
drew into herself more and more, and be- 
came strange and solitary. The wandering 
life her family led had always prevented her 
forming more than the most passing ac- 
quaintance with other girls of her own age, 
and those with whom she did meet interest- 
ed her but little’; and so she passed the un- 
happy youth which such natures must inevi- 
tably undergo— unhappy even when sur- 
rounded by affectionate sympathy, but un- 
speakably miserable when, as is usually the 
case, it is misunderstood. When such na- 
tures have grown old enough to appreciate 
the world and themselves, the bitterness 
passes away. True genius accepts with a 
proud and silent resignation its solitary 
fate, and rejoices in shedding abroad its 
warmth and light without even wishing for 
the least return. But Antonia, as yet, 
understood neither herself nor the world. 
She still longed for sympathy, and to meet 
with some nature that might speak her own 
language and comprehend something - of 
what filled her soul. 
’ She was not an acute analyst of the char- 
acters of others —her experience was too 
confined, and her nature too introspective 
and self-contained. She always accepted 
others who showed her any kindness at an 
estimation higher even than that at which 
they valued themselves; and, as Maurice 
was, in many points, really her superior — 
in experience and cultivation, for instance 
— she was only too willing to lean on and 
confide in him. She was woman, after all. 
Maurice, on the contrary, was, consciously 
and intentionally, an analyser of men and 
things. Though of a lighter and less intense 
character than Antonia, his imagination, his 
experience of men and women, and that al- 
most feminine sensibility which is a common 
 mapgaeon of the artistic temperament, led 
im to comprehend Antonia’s character very 
soon. 


He could not, perhaps, feel quite like 
her, but he could understand her feelings 
much better than.she could understand them 
herself. 

It gradually became more and more the 
habit of Antonia, as the familiarity of friend- 
ship increased, to ask Maurice for advice in 


her difficulties. One day—it was at the 
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end of February —she entered his studio 
for the first time. The affair was urgent, 
and as he had not visited his neighbours for 
some days, she was obliged to anticipate his 
coming. When she entered he was at work 
upon his picture of,‘ The Death of Moreau.’ 
Her eye immediately rested upon the work, 
which was very nearly finished. She was 
the first person who had seen it except the 
painter himself. 

Maurice noticed the direction of her look 
with an anxiety which he would not have 
confessed even to himself, and it was with a 
feeling of unconscious disappointment that 
she made no remark on what she saw, but 
entered at once on the business upon which 
she had come. Before she left him, how- 
ever, he was determined to sound her upon 
the subject of his picture—not that he 
doubted the favourable nature of her opinion, 
but that, like all artists— and he certainly 
did not differ from his brethren inthis re- 
spect — his soul longed for the encourage- 
ment of praise, especially as he felt sure 
that hers would not be unappreeiative. He 
therefore said : — 

‘*T am glad that you have at last visited 
my magnificent atelier. I wish, though, I 
had something better to show you. You see 
even this is unfinished.” 


She looked well at the great historical 
picture of the dying Marshal, but said noth- 
ing. Something in her expression reminded 
Maurice — strangely enough—of Tibald; 


and the fancy made him smile. In point of 
fact, she wanted to find something to say, 
but could not. Who among those who fre- 
quent the studios has not felt so a thousand 
times? And who among artists has not felt 
the chill that follows that unwilling silence 
on the part of some valued visitor? Not 

ainters only, but musicians and poets also 
Sow it well — and their friends even better 
than they. 

Antonia was certainly anything but a 
gushing person — she had no flattery at the 
end of her tongue. 

**T see,” she said at last. ‘* Will it be 
long before it is quite finished? I never 
like to say what I think before the end.” 

‘You are right inthat. Processes should 
always be kept concealed.” 

2 Besides, I am a bad judge of pictures,” 
said Antonia. 

**T doubt that, very much.” 

**But I am, indeed. At least I always 
differ from everybody.” 

** So do all good judges.” 

** But I mean from good judges.” 

‘* For instance ?” 


‘*Oh,.I hardly know. In fact I have! 


never talked much about such things.” 
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“ But oa must have seen a great many 
pi tures?” 

‘A great many—but I remember very 
few.” 

‘*You must have seen more than I—[ 
know only London and Paris and here — 

you know Florence, and Rome, and Venice, 
sides Dresden and Paris.” 

**Yes—and Munich as well. But you 
beat me by London. Are there many pic- 
tures there?” 

‘*A great many. But I envy you Italy.” 

‘* You will go there some day, I suppose ?” 

**T hope so, most devoutly. But do you 
not. care for Art— for painting, I mean?” 
Perhaps the watapeatel failure of Moreau 
rankled in him a little. 

‘*Not care for them? Why do you ask 
that ?” 

‘*You said they do not remain in your 
memory. Now that I rather look on asa 
test.” 

‘*T daresay you are right,” she answered 
—‘‘and yet 1 am not sure. The fact is, 
that when I leave a gallery I generally re- 
member one picture and no more; and the 
more I look at, the less I can remember of 
the others and the more of the one. You 
know the Louvre ?” 

Well.” 

‘*Well, then—out of all the pictures 
there—1I believe I saw them all with my 
father — I only remember one.” 

** And that is—— ?” 

**Our Blessed Lady.” 

‘*You mean the great Murillo, no doubt 
—I have known it affect others in the same 
way. But do you remember no more?” 

** That, and an angel.” 

**T guess which you mean.” 

‘* And then in Florence I remember again 
Our Blessed Lady, and here 

‘* What is it you know best here ?” 

‘‘Our Lady again— but the most beauti- 
ful of all.” 

‘*T suppose you mean the San Sisto?” 

**1 daresay it is called so.” P 

‘* But do you not remember my favourite 
—‘La Notte’— the Correggio?” 

** Which is that?” 

‘* The picture where Mary is bending over 
the cradle. Do you not remember it by the 
wonderful light streaming upon the mother’s 
face from the glory of her child?” 

‘I remember! It is beautiful indeed. 
But the other —I know it by heart.” 

“It is indeed a great picture. But, 


-| somehow, it disappointed me.” 


‘* Disappointed you ?” : 
«It is very heretical, but I confess it.” 
«What could you have expected, then?” 
‘*T hardly know — but so it was.” 
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** There — did I not tell you I am a bad 


judge ?” 

«But in this it is I, not you, who differ 
from the good judges.” 

‘* But you are a painter.” 

‘“* We are both artists. Artis One. But 
what do you say, Antonia? Let us see the 
two pictures together, and decide the ques- 
tion. 

‘«*T shall always love the San Sisto best 
— but I love the other, too.” 

‘* Shall we go, however?” 

Antonia consented with joy, and the visit 
to the gallery which ensued was by no 
means the last. It soon became even a matter 
of course that whenever Maurice had time 
and opportunity at his disposal, he spent it 
in company with the Italian girl at the gal- 
lery in the Neu-Markt. Her enthusiasm 
was at first intensely uncultivated ; but she 
had, even at the beginning, and in a much 
higher degree than her more skilled com- 
panion, the faculty of going straight to the 
soul of a picture, and her free and impul- 
sive criticism, though often really wrong, 
often threw upon the subjects which it 
touched a light which he could never other- 
wise have gained during the study of a life- 
time. He often rightly differed from her, 
but her remarks, even when wildly wrong, 
were suggestive, and opened out to him 


new — of idea and new lines of criti- 


cism. Her method of studying a picture 
was illustrative of her nature. She would 
stand before some painting, selected, Heaven 
alone knew why — often really from caprice, 
and very often apparently so — and wait be- 
fore it in silence until she had established be- 
tween it and herself a strange kind of sym- 
pathy. When in this state she was some- 
times physically affected, in the same way 
as many persons are by music. The tears 
would come into her eyes, and she became 
unconscious for a time of the things and 
people around her—of time and place — 
of all save the cause of her excitement. 
Her living human soul entered the dead 
canvas, and, as it were, raised it from the 
dead. As is almost always the case, her 
excitement .became contagious, and Maurice 
himself could not help sometimes coming 
under its influence, and the oftener as 
time went on. When the rapport be-| 
tween herself and a painting was once es- 
tablished, it was easily renewed; and on | 
entering the gallery afterwards, she was | 
drawn at once to some painting which had 
acquired this sort of fascination over her. 
But, in time, the skill and knowledge of | 
Maurice educated her as much as her) 
enthusiasm had opened a new world to) 
him, so that at last they nearly met half- | 
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way. And so they, the man and the wo- 
man, passed through the long lines of paint- 
ings as if through life—he through knowl- 
edge, she through emotion, helping and aid- 
ing each other to probe to its real depths 
the world of beautiful ideas — the world of 
Art, in which dwelt both their souls. 

The following passage occurs in a letter 
written by Maurice to Lawson, in April : — 


‘* You see that the iron of work is more 
and more entering into my soul — what I 
used to call legitimate work, I mean, and 
not my own picture. I wish, though, you 
could see the latter still. I don’t know 
what to say of it. Iam sorry I chose such 
a subject, but I suppose I had better get it 
done. It was very wrong of me to go in 
for a battle-piece, with red coats, and so on. 
But still I had an idea, and should like you 
to help me to make it out. 

‘** You know my love of speculating about 
other people. Well, my attempt to set the 
maéstro before you has set me thinkin 
about many things. This is the result, i 
you care to have it, so far as he is con- 
cerned. It is my attempt to solve what 
used to appear to me the intensely prosaic 
nature of the man. 

‘**Men of large natures, and women too, 
cannot use the small language of the world. 
The highest language of the world is inade- 
quate for the expression of any but small 
ideas. Thus those who have large ideas 
must necessarily give up, as utterly vain, 
any attempt to talk them. They be soon 
find that it is utterly impossible. All su- 
perlatives and conventionally poetical ex- 
pressions are thus quite meaningless, except 
when used to express the — flight to 
which small minds can reach. A school- 
girl is quite justified in going into ecstasies 
of words, but how should the enthusiasm of 
a Tibald find vent? Not even the highest 
poetry can exactly express that form of en- 
thusiasm which finds its true outlet in form 
and colour. How tame, to a very great 
painter, must appear any attempt to de- 
scribe in words what can only be expressed 
by the hand! 

‘*T believe this to be the reason why the 
talk of painters, like that of musicians, is 
generally confined to technicalities, about 
which they can talk, and of money, of 
which genius is as greedy as it is profuse — 
and why they, as a rule, believe only in 
small poetry, which only attempts to ex- 
press small ideas. 

‘* T imagine to myself, then, a nature full 
of impulse and passion that cannot be 
suppressed, denied its proper outlet, and 
the conventional idea of the enthusiast is 
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the result. It would be always trying to 
pour itself into all sorts of channels — 
would be talking for ever, and incapable of 
doing anything. But, let it once find its 
right course, and it would flow on calml 
and silently, doing great things, though 
bearing a smiling and perhaps even stupid 
front to the world. The enthusiasm would 
be there, byt fully developed —it would 
have turned to energy. 

‘*Tt is the most terrible thing that can 
happen to a man or woman to be denied, or 
not to be able to find, the proper outlet. 
And yet, I fear, it happens daily. This 
rather commonplace truth has come home 
to me of late with a new force, and as if it 
were a discovery of my own. I suppose 
you will say you knew it all long ago. I 
should have said I knew it too—but I 
should have been wrong.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


May 2. —I have been just eleven months 
in Dresden to-day, and cannot help feeling 
that I have made good progress in the time. 
Certainly in many ways I am very different 
as a painter from what I was a year ago. 
I shall deserve to be able to get my bread, 
I hope and believe ; but shall I ever be able 
to do anything really great? Shall I ever 


be able to carry out in truth one single 
idea ? 
I am not, however, altogether without 


encouragement. Tibald has certainly no- 
ticed me very favourably of late, and clear- 
ly takes an interest in me. He no longer 
contents himself with ‘‘ So!” and ‘‘ Hm!” 
— he really goes out of his road to give me 
‘advice. But independently of Tibald— 
though it is no doubt owing to him —I cer- 
tainly feel my ideas about all artistic matters 
considerably enlarged and expanded. For 
one thing, I begin to see clearly —what I 
have never properly understood till lately 
— that Art, to be worth anything, must be 
its own end. Of course I have said so a 
hundred thousand times, but I believed and 
said it only in the way that a man believes 
and says that he is mortal; he would not 
dream of denying the assertion, of course, 
and would laugh at the absurdity of any 
one who might be so daring as to do so— 
but the truth of it, I see now, was never 
part of myself. I really do not seem to be 
the same person who began to paint that 
absurd daub of ‘‘ The Death of Moreau.” 
How strange is a sudden waking up like 
this! I can almost date the moment of it. 
There is only one thing about which I do 
not feel quite at ease. I have the same old 
desire still to paint a picture now, and at 
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once. Iknowthat Tibald would say, ‘« No— 
not yet,” but I must let myself out somehow. 
Perpetual and unvaried taking in is very 
right, no doubt, but it restrains one’s ener- 
gy rathertoo much. I really must do some- 
thing, as well as learn. I shall not attempt 
anything very immense, though, this time. 

May 7.— What a strange girl Antonia 
is! And yet, somehow, I understand her, 
though I should certainly be unable to give 
any idea of her character to any one else. 
Suppose I was writing to Lawson, for in- 
stance, and wanted to give him my impres- 
sion of her, what in the world could I say ? 
Very enthusiastic — yes, but so are a mil- 
lion women. Good natural talent for Art 
—so have a million more. Very unculti- 
vated — well, how few women are not! So 
that won’t do. Ishould only have described 
a woman very little above the average, and 
not really like Antonia at all. Perhaps I 
could get at it by means of cataloguing her 
peculiarities. For instance, she is the only 
enthusiastic woman I ever came across who 
is silent —from which I should infer that 
her enthusiasm is real. $he is the only 
clever woman I ever saw who is not always 
saying clever things — so I infer some other 
obscure virtue in her; and the only uncul- 
tivated woman who does or does not some- 
thing or other quite as much to the point; 
and soon. Well, it isn’t worth the trying, 
for I certainly don’t want to describe her to 
anybody, and I need not try to explain to 
myself why I think I understand her. 

I wish, though, I could help her to culti- 
vate her own special talent — music. I be- 
lieve that she would do on the stage. She 
has all the qualities, and is a born Italian 
as well, which is a piece of good fortune 
that ought not to be wasted. ell, I must 
try and make a little money —I should 
rather like to play the art patron to some 
one who oni do me justice. 

The worst of it is that she ought not to 
be wasting all this time if she is ever really 
to do anything. By the way, a good 
idea! There is one thing I can do—I will 
hire a piano, and she shall use it as much 
as she likes — or, better, it shall stand in 
their room. I shall ask them to take care 
of it for me as a favour, forI certainly have 
no room for it here, and my work will not 
be disturbed —that would never do. 

May 29. —I almost wish to Heaven that 
I had never thought of the piano, or else 
that the lady | let it alone sometimes 
— say for half an hour or so once a-week. 

Perhaps, however, when the summer is 
really here, I shall have a little less of it. 
If she is at all like me she will find Art go 
a little to the dogs when Nature has it all 
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her own fae A again — especially when Art 
calls to work and Nature to idleness. I 
wonder what Lawson is doing — I have not 
heard from him for an age. But then, on 
the other hand, I have not written to him 
—and what is the advantage of friendshi 
if it cannot exist without patdnedinen: vo ame 
That is the feminine idea — but then femi- 
nine friendship, I take it, is a very queer 
thing. 

Well, if I mean to enjoy myself a little 
when the summér comes, I must work all 
the better now. Certainly I have a very 
good example, if not always before my 
eyes, yet always in my ears. What a glo- 
rious voice it is!’ I must manage to get 
acquainted with somebody or other who 
may be able to do something for it —it is 
infinitely too good to be lost in the chorus, 
and the uncle and aunt seem a couple of 
imbeciles. If I could but get that splendid 
voice of hers only half a mile away from 
myself, what a relief it would be to me! 
Perhaps I might manage to do something 
with this picture of mine in that case. 

Certainly we painters stand at a great 
disadvantage with respect to musicians. 
We can’t annoy them with our practising, 
but they can drive us to desperation with 
theirs. I must find out some method of 
revenge. 

How she is attacking those exercises ! 
Well—I give in—and in sheer despair 
will attack mine. 

To-morrow I will lay in a stock of cotton 
wool. 

June 16.— Summer is come again, and 
I have wasted its first real day by — work- 


ing. 
‘J am ashamed of myself, but the fact re- 


mains. I had made such good intentions 
only last night. Iwas not to do a stroke 
of work, but to walk by myself to my old 
place on the Leipzig road. What an age it 
is since I was there last! There I was to 
drink a bottle of Riidesheimer, and then 
de whatever I might feel inclined, except 
go back to the town. What demon put it 
into my head to give just one touch to my 
confounded canvas? Alas! I yielded to 
temptation — the touch multiplied itself — 
and here I am still, with my head one whirl 
of scales. Could I not even have bought 
the cotton wool ? 

Well, I vow that the very next fine day I 
will not even look towards my easel. To-mor- 
row — well, I may as well finish off what I 
have been doing to-day —and the next day 
I must spend entirely with Tibald— and 
the next, I have promised to take Antonia 
to the theatre — and the next — well, I will 
do nothing as soon as possible at least. 


|I think I shall give it up. 
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And now let me see what I have done 
to-day. I should like Antonia to see it also, 
though — to judge how far I have succeeded 
in working out that idea of hers. I will 
get her rm By at it to-morrow, when it will 
be in a better state, and make her give me 
her opinion. 

I must write to Lawson soon—one day 
next week, perhaps. And yet, perhaps, I 
had better wait till I hear from him. I 
don’t even know whether he is in Rome or 
not; and, if he did not get my letter there, 
I don’t suppose he would get it at all. 

What shall I do with myself this evening ? 
I have been keeping myself so close lately 
that I am beginning to lose all my acquain- 
tance. I could go to Emil’s, certainly — 
but, ten to one, he will be at the theatre, 
and I am getting tired of that eternal meth- 
od of killing time. I might take a stroll 
on the Terrace —I should be sure to meet 
some one I knew —but no, I think I will 
stay at home, after all. In that case, Imay 
as well fillmy meerschaum. Confound it! 
I left it last night at Salvi’s. Well, then, 
there is no help for it — I must go over and 
pet it. That will have one good effect at 
east — it may stop the piano for a time. 

June 27.—I thought yesterday that my 
new picture was really getting on; but on 
looking at it this morning I am disgusted. 
I never felt be- 
fore such a sickening sense of imperfection. 
The worst is, that I cannot see how I am 
going wrong. I have already stood before 
the canvas for two hours at least, and can 
find nothing to alter, except—the whole 
thing, which I might therefore just as well 
cut to pieces at once. 

It is so frightfully dead—a mere copy 
of a possible combination of natural. forms 
and nothing more. In the hands of a great 
master a touch or two would put into it the 
life-giving soul — but that is just what I 
despair of doing. If I could only let out 
into it something of what I received from 
that Titian we studied yesterday, I should 
be content. If I cannot create, surely I 
might hope to reproduce. But this is nei- 
ther creation nor reproduction, nor can be. 
I may as well dismiss all hope, if this is the 
best I can do. There are enough mere 
copyists in the world without me. , 

‘* Antonia ?—I nevéPheard you come in. 

** You were at work Ps, I disturb you? 
I only came to ask—but how pale and sad 
you look! Are you not well?” 

“‘Oh, itis nothing. Iam only disgusted.” 

‘** What has happened ?”, 

&. 


” 


**Look at this.” 
** Ah, that is béautiful ! 
**Yes, ‘but!’ —that is the very point.” 
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‘*It is not finished?” 

** Not finished—but done with.” 

**Shall you not finish it, then?” 

**T cannot.” 

** Ah, you are tired of it. 
so little—it is a pity.” 

‘Tired? Iam sick of it—and it is just 
that little I cannot do. You see, Antonia, 
just think of the San Sisto and all those 

at pictures we know so well, and then 
ook at this. They are alive.” 

** And so will this be soon.” 

‘* Never, without the hand of a master.” 

“Of course not. But it must live soon— 
it wants so little.” 

‘*Do you not see what that little is? It is 
everything.” 

** You mean life—soul?” 

‘That is what I mean. Ah, Antonia, if 
I could throw into my hand the soul that 
you throw into your voice, this would be a 
picture then.” 

‘*T throw nothing into my music—I only 
find what is there. It is easy.” 

**Would I could find it so!” 

** Ah, my friend, you feel as I often feel. 
Shall I tell you what I do when I cannot 
make music come right?” 

** What?” 

‘*T do three things—I laugh at myself; I 
call myself stupid; and I try again.” 

** And if that does not answer?” 

‘*Then—I don’t try it again. One can- 
not do everything, you know. But you are 
not to be like me in that. You must try 
my first remedy. You have already called 
yourself stupid, and now you must laugh.” 

‘**By all means, Antonia, if you will 
make me.” 

“Oh, you. shall be made to laugh! But 
you must do something else too. You must 
promise me not to look at your picture for 
three whole days.” 

‘**I won't look at it for three whole years, 
if you like.” 

‘‘No—but you must promise me some- 
thing more still.” 

“Well?” 

‘*T will not tell you unless you promise.” 

**T promise, then.” 

o ust spend the" 


the 


Yet it wants 


sthere is a cover over the poor 
me over to us, and try to 
. And to-morrow you will 


picture 
make ug 
sketchéme some oaks, the finest you can 
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find, and some water—and the next day 
some more, and the next day too—and 
then 4 

** Then?” 

‘* We will make a great hole in your pic- 
ture !—How the sun shines! it is almost 
like Milan.” 

** Would you like to go into the country, 
Antonia?” 

**Oh, of all things! ” 

‘*Then could not you and your uncle 
and aunt help me to get through one or two 
of the three days? As you have condemned 
me to exile you ought to make it as endur- 
able as possible.” 

‘*Oh, my aunt in the woods! 
good joke.” 1 

‘* Well, what do you say? Any way I 
will come over to them, and talk of it.” 

July 1.—I certainly never spent my time in 
a more absurdly idyllic manner than I have 
spent the last three days. But I have as 
certainly enjoyed them. I believe I wanted 
rest, and so far Antonia was a good physician. 
Now, let me see this picture of mine. But 
here comes my doctor. 

‘* My friend, I have come to see you make 
the hole.” 

‘‘Wait a minute, Antonia! I have an 
idea.” 

‘* But it will not do.” 

‘* Ah, you are laughing at me. 
know what happened yesterday ?” 

** What ? adventure ?” 

Jos.” 

** What was it?” 

‘* 1 found this picture of mine — where do 


you suppose ?” 
ere?” 


‘That is my secret. But have I not 
not told you that Art is One?” ‘ 

‘* How mysterious! Come, I am waiting 
to see you make the hole.” 

‘* Well—I found it in a song, into which 
you had put life, for once.” 

** Pazzie! — now then — the hole!” 

‘* Look —I will prove to you that I un- 
derstood your song. Give it me.” 

‘‘What?. The knife—or the scissors ?” 

‘* Neither — we will try the palette first. 
But don’t go yet —I shail want you.” 

July 8.— ‘‘ Well, Antonia?” 

ot > san yet. But it will do—let me 
see —in three days.” 

‘‘In three days? I could not find myself 
another three days’ work here. 1 should be 
overdoing things.” 

‘* You have nothing more to do.” 

** What has to be done, then?” 

** My friend, now you ought to call your- 
self stupid indeed. Cover it up and look 
at it in three days.” 


That is a 


Do you 
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‘* For the fairies to finish?” 

‘Yes — for the fairies. When a thing 
is good, the fairies always come and make it 
better. So cover it, and go and tell every 
one that you have painted a picture.” 

** But have I in truth done so?” 

** My dear friend, you know in your own 
soul that you have.” 

‘** Not so, Antonia! I know it in yours.” 

August 5.—‘* Antonia !” 

** My friend?” 

**Do you believe what the world says?” 

‘*When I like. What does it say now? 
It says so many things.” 

‘*Tt says that the English Herr, Edward 
Maurice, the pupil of Tibald the painter, 
has painted a great picture.” 

‘‘Oh, my dear friend, I am glad indeed! 
Has Herr Tibald seen it?” 


‘* Yes — and this is indeed something to 
be proud of —he agrees with the world.” 

** And you — what do you say yourself?” 

‘*T say that the world is wrong, and Ti- 
bald too, for once.” 

‘* Bravo! 


It is so likely you think so.” 


ie 
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**I do, though. I say that the person 
who painted that picture is not the English 
Herr, Edward Maurice, the pupil of Tibald, 
but, through his hands, the Italian Fraulein, 
Antonia Salvi—the pupil of Raphael and 
of Titian. My dear Antonia, you cannot tell 
what I owe you.” 

*** Anch’ io pittore!’ I congratulate my- 
self heartily, then.” - 

‘* Believe me, it is so. And now will you 
let me do something for you, in my turn?” 
** That depends on what it is.” 

‘* Thave just received a very valuable com- 
mission. It is a government one, and I 
was recommended by Tibald. In fact, my 
good fortune is such that I wish my friends 
to share it. No, Antonia—I do not ask 
you to accept anything that you may not 
accept freely. Heaven alone knows how 
much of my good fortune —I speak seri- 
ously —I owe to your companionship. I 
now wish to carry out a very great wish of 
mine. I wish you to complete yourself as a 
singer, and myself to be the means by which 
you will achieve your fame.” 





Kir Carson. — Our dispatches from St. Louis 
this morning announce that a letter, received 
there from Fort Lynn, Colorado, says the re- 
nowned Kit Carson died at that post on the 23d 
inst. of a rupture of an artery in the neck. 
Kit Carson was one of the most noted of that in- 
trepid race of mountaineers, trappers, and guides 
that have ever been the pioneers of civilization in 
its advancement westward acrossthe Western con- 
tinent. He was born in Madison County, Ken- 
tucky, Dec. 24, 1809, and while he was a mere 
infant, his parents emigrated to what is now 
Howard County, Missouri, but what was then 
an almost unbroken wilderness. At the age of 
fifteen he was apprenticed to a saddler, with 
whom he continued two years, after which he 
joined a hunting expedition, and thus commenced 
the pursuit he followed during the remainder of 
his life. For eight years he was on the plains 
leading the adventurous life of a trapper, which 
he relinquished only on receiving the appoint- 
ment of hunter to Bent’s Fort, where he contin- 
ued eight years more. At the expiration of this 
time he paid a short visit to his family, and on 
his return met, for the first time, General, then 
Lieut., John C. Fremont, by whom his experience 
in the backwoods was at once appreciated, and 
by whom, also, he was engaged as guide in his 
subsequent explorations. In this position he was 
eminently useful, and to him is probably due 
much of the success of those explorations. In 
1847, Carson was sent to Washington as bearer 
of dispatches, and was then appointed Lieuten- 
ant in the Rifle Corps of the United States army. 
In 1858 he drove 6,500 sheep over the mountains 


that time, and, on his return to Laos, was ap- 
pointed Indian Agent in New Mexico. Since 
this appointment he has been largely instrumental 
in bringing about the treaties between the United 
States and the Indians, and on a mission of this 
kind he visited Washington a few weeks ago in 
company with a deputation of the red men, and 
made a tour of several of the Northern and 
Eastern cities. Tribune. 





M. Bouter, a French engineer, has laid a - 
plan for bridging the Channel before the Empery,- 
or of the French, and the Times seems to be- 
lieve that a tunnel is practicable, at a cost 
about 10,000,0007. The plan has been 
down by an English engineer, who believés: that 
the bottom of the Channel is a stratum of white 
chalk, below that a stratum of grey chalk, and 
below that the green sand. He would run the 
tunnel through the grey chalk, and would spend 
two millions on a preliminary ‘‘ driftway,’’ 
which would settle the great question whether 
there is any break or “‘ fault ’’ in the’ehalk from 
coast to coast. Air would be obtained by shafts, 
and as chalk is the easiest of materials to tun- 
nel, the time consumed in the work would not 
| be very great. It will never, of course, be at- 
tempted without a State guarantee, and we 
doubt if the House of Commons will be quite 
ready to destroy our insularity. The defence of 
the island from foreign armies would, of course, 
be as easy as ever, but not its defence from for- 
eign ideas. 





to California, a very hazardous undertaking at 
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From the Examiner, 30 May. 
ACQUITTAL OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


Escarep by asingle vote? Not so: that 
would have been a sorry ending of a great 
constitutional struggle. It suits the malign- 
ers of democratic institutions thus to de- 
scribe the decisions of the American Senate 
sitting — upon the grave issues laid 
before them. But history will not so read 
the facts, or interpret the governing mo- 
tives. History will tell how amid the fierce 
struggle of parties competing for ascenden- 
cy, where freedom of discussion was abso- 
lutely uncontrolled, where the influences 
moral and material of great communities 
were steadily and deliberately brought to 
bear, and where administrative supremacy 
in the government of a vast Federal empire 
was at stake, a preponderant majority ab- 
stained from abusing their power to crush 
the chief of their opponents, and to secure 
for themselves popularity and dominion. 
In the Senate of the United States as now 
constituted, there are but ten political sup- 

orters of the President, while the remain- 
ing forty-two have long been his consistent 
party opponents... The dice of fate have 
seldom been. more heavily loaded; and 
those who in this country are fond of repre- 
senting democratic action as at best but a 
matter of accident, impulse, or whim, have 
for many weeks been chuckling at the exhi- 
bition they anticipated of irrestrainable ve- 
hemence, if not actual violence, in the 
course of the impeachment of Mr. John- 
son. They could not understand, and they 
would not believe, that ‘‘a faction of 
forty-two,” as the Republican Senators 
were called, would suffer themselves to be 
baulked in their purpose.” However they 

ight parley or palter during the proceed- 

: >» about the admission of this or that 
ode of proof, in the end it would be seen 
thatfhey were not free agents or independ- 
ent judges, and that all the tedious formal- 
ities were but a solemn farce to dignify with 
the name of justice the remorseless prede- 
termination of party. It was in vain that 
we and others who hate international envy, 
malice, and uncharitableness, and who dis- 
believe to the last in the pessimist view of 
human action, pointed to the fact that on 
nearly every occasion where the Court of 
Fifty-two .differed in opinion during the 
trial, many of the majority were found vot- 
dae with the minority, as the counsel for 
President contended they should vote. 


is agers og straying of the hounds | in political honour, an 
; but they would all be in and individual independency which the re- 
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not a little remarkable as a proof, if of no- 
thing else, that moral courage is not an ex- 
tinct quality in our transatlantic kinsmen. 
We fail to recall any other notable instance 
of the kind where, upon pleas of illness or 
affliction, members of a high political tribu- 
nal so numerously constituted have not 
stayed away. The whole of the fifty-two 
voted; and a glance at the disproportionate 
numbers is enough to satisfy the most in- 
credulous that, had but half-a-dozen or half 
that number absented themselves on any of 
the pleas that timid or shifty men are fond 
of resorting to, the condemnation of the 
President would have ensued. Corres- 
pondence and articles duly prepared the 
minds of all in this country As wish ill to 
their neighbours, for such a development 
of the truculent and base persecution, as it 
was termed at Washington. All the re- 
sources of bullying and hocussing would be 
resorted to without stint to enforce the 
discipline of faction; and if these in some 
rare instances should fail to compel active 
co-operation at the last, it would only be 
because, out of consideration for some 
‘* weak-kneed brethren,” their superfluous 
mye might be dispensed with. Things 
ave turned out very differently. Not 
merely one upright and learned man like 
Mr. Dessuniaa pronounced gravely «and 
carefully his judgment that an adequate 
case for removal had not been made against 
the President ; but in all, seven members of 
the majority, or one-sixth of their entire 
number, not only declined to serve their 
party at the cost of conscience, but manfully 
recorded their votes for acquittal. 

We have never expressed any opinion, 
nor do we feel called upon to do so now, 
upon the specific merits of the accusation. 
We can quite understand upright and intelli- 

ent men taking opposite views thereon. 
{ad the result been different, we should 
not have ventured rashly to question it, re- 
moteas we are from the scene, and incapacita- 
ted as we frankly own and feel ourselves tobe, 
for weighing accurately a multitude of con- 
flicting considerations. But now that the 
crisis is over, and the constitution of the 
American Commonwealth has escaped a 
shock that must have been, under any cir- 
cumstances, long and severely felt, we re- 
joice to think that in the recent strain so 
much of moral health and ‘strength has 
been exhibited, and that the end has not 
been brought about by the laying down of 
any hard dividing line of party. The belief 
national justice, 


They were all in at the close, | cent decisions of the Senate are fitted to re- 
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the people of the United States for the time 
to come than any change of administration, 
or any legislative triumph, or the winning of 
any hard-fought field. Faulty or faultless, 
right or wrong, guilty or innocent, it is well, 
we believe, for the cause of public liberty 
and law that Mr. Johnson should not have 
been condemned. The precedent once set 
of criminal indictment for political error, 
who shall say to what disastrous conse- 
quences it might not have led. hereafter? 
Mr. Johnson’s friends are not blind to his 
shortcomings, and they are not likely to 
forget, in their exultation at his escape, that 
the sentence amounts practically to the 
Scotch judgment of not proven, and to no 
more. We earnestly hope that he may use 
his present advantage with forbearance and 
temper. The English people have reason 
to be glad that his place is not to be taken 
by one who had already announced his res- 
olution to inaugurate the triumph of his 

arty by proposing a new protection tariff. 
Mr. Johnson, whatever be his faults, has al- 
ways been a freetrader; and, we are bound 
to add, a steady friend to peace with this 
country. 


From The Examiner, 5 May. 
KING THEODORE’S LESSON. 


Tue Abyssinian war has proved a success 


in more ways than one. It has shown us 
that we have a skilful General, and that our 
troops have lost none of their fortitude or 
discipline, under circumstances peculiarly 
trying to both. Not one man has fallen by 
the hand of the enemy; the captives are 
restored to us unhurt; the captor is dead; 
and his stronghold is destroyed. The mili- 
tary’ representatives of Foreign Powers 
speak in complimentary terms of our prow- 
ess, and Eastern races will be duly im- 
pressed with our power, our moderation, 
and our liberality. The idea of forming a 
colony in Abyssinia, if it ever was enter- 
tained, has been abandoned; the Army is 
marching home, and it only remains for the 
country to thank General and soldiers for 
their services and to pay the bill. 

We have the more reason to congratulate 
ourselves on this happy issue of a hazard- 
ous undertaking, since only a very strange 
combination of fortunate circumstances 
could have brought it about. With all Sir 
Robert Napier’s skill and caution, we owe 
a great deal more to the forbearance, the 
folly, and the rashness of the enemy than 
to the dispositions of our General or the 
conduct of our own troops. Had King 
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Theodore organised anything like opposi- 
tion to our progress, had he defended two 
or three of the many difficult approaches, 
had he harassed the line of mi and in- 
terrupted communications, had he destroyed 
all supplies as we advanced, had he retired 
carrying his captives with him, or even had 
he cut their throats and vigorously defend- 
ed his stronghold, not only must the main 
object of the expedition have failed, but 
the campaign would have been protracted, 
its cost doubled or trebled, the casualties 
from sickness and death would have been 
heavy, and our prestige, instead of being 
greatly raised, would have been irrecovera- 
bly weakened. Why not one of these ob- 
vious expedients was. resorted to, remains 
a mystery. Under what impulse Theodore 
spared his prisoners, and even saved us the 
embarrassment of holding him as a prisoner, 
can never be known. His whole life, as 
well as his death, forbids us to believe that 
he was actuated by fear ; it equally excludes 
the motive of humanity. He might even 
after the defeat of his soldiers before Mag- 
dala have dictated terms to the Englis 
General, who must have paid any ransom 
short of dishonour for the lives of the cap- 
tives; but had he been an ally instead of 
an enemy, he could not have played more 
completely into our hands. While giving 
full credit then to Sir Robert Napier and 
his troops, let us also be thankful to King 
Theodore, to whom the completeness of 
our success is so greatly due. 

Bloodless as on our side the campaign 
has been, it is not without useful lessons. 
There appears to be complete unanimity as 
to the Pad practice of the Artillery, the 
reckless expenditure of ammunition by the 
Infantry, and the failure of the Engineers 
to be provided with the implements neces- 
sary for the performance of their work in 
storming. The break-down of the Land 
Transport is equally corroborated from all 
quarters, and it was probably only in the 
elation of victory that the Commissariat 
was forgiven for its inability to supply some 
of the most important portions of the sol- 
dier’s ration, and among others so valued a 
component asrum. The Times correspond- 
ent, moreover, dubs one of the principal offi- 
cers of the staff a ‘‘ brilliant blunderer.” 

Unless all the ‘‘ correspondents” have 
entered into a conspiracy to defame the 
Army, we must therefore conclude that the 
combatants failed to display that supremacy 
in their respective arms of which we hear 
so much, and that Staff and Departments 
proved as little trustworthy as in the days 
of Balaclava. 

The danger of a wanton expenditure of 
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ammunition used to be quoted as an argu- 
ment against the introduction of breech- 
loaders ; and it is of the utmost importance 
that stringent rules should be adopted to 
check the temptation to indiscriminate 
*‘ blazing away.” In a battue of naked 
and comparatively unarmed savages, such 
as preceded the capture of Magdala, or in 
the attack upon an undefended stronghold, 
military blunders affect the result but little ; 
there was quite enough slaughter, and prob- 
ably more than enough, to allow us to ex- 
cuse the inaccurate fire of our Armstrong 
guns ; and as the walls of Magdala were not 
manned, the absence of powder-bags to 
blow open the gates mattered not. But we 


cannot always reckon upon such complais- 


ing Theodore’s soldiery, and 


ant foes as 





HARRIET LIVERMORE. 


it is not agreeable to reflect upon what a 
very different turn might have been given 
to events, had only ordinary advantage been 
taken of our shortcomings. 

Sir Robert Napier’s stil missing despatch- 
es will probably throw light on these points ; 
but a General is not prone to be critical in 
the hour of triumph, and the most valuable 
material for the history of modern warfare 
is now to be sought, not in the archives of 
the Horse Guards, but in the graphic, and, 
as a rule, accurate letters of those news- 
pence correspondents who have come to be 
ooked upon as a necessary adjunct to an 
army in the field, and who, sharing the pri- 
vations and often the dangers of a cam- 
paign, can sympathise with the soldier with- 
out being blind to his errors. 





Harriet Livermore. — The Philadelphia pa- 
= recently announced the death of ‘* Harriet 
ivermore, aged 81.’’ She was the original of 
that strange character in Whittier’s ‘* Snow 
Bound,”’ : 
“Who that winter night 
Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 
Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 
The honeyed music of her tongue, 
And words of meekness scarcely told 
A nature passionate and bold, 
Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide, 
Its milder features dwarfed beside 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride.” 

Many years ago she began to display ec- 
centricities which attracted attention, and her 
voice was heard swelling the ‘‘ social battle-cry’’ 
in New England before she began her remark- 
able adventures in the Old World, of which a 
writer in the New York Evening Post speaks as 
follows : — 


At length her friends missed her, and after 
months they heard of her in Europe and Asia 
and Africa. 

** Since then, what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown? 
What convent door has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock?” 


At one time we find her in Egypt giving our 
late consul, Mr. Thayer, a world of trouble, aris- 
ing from her peculiar notions. At another time 
we see her amid the gray olive slopes of Jerusa- 
lem, demanding —not begging — money for the 
** Great King;’’ and once when an American, 
fresh from home during the late rebellion, offered 
her in Palestine a handful of greenbacks, ‘‘ she 
flung them back to him with disdain, saying, — 
‘The Great King will only have gold!’’? At 
one time, years ago, she climbed the sides of 
Mount Libanus and visited Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, that eccentric sister of the younger Pitt. 

One day they went to the stables, where Lady 





Hester had a magnificent collection of Arabian 
horses, for it is well known that Lady Hester, 
amongst her other oddities, married a Sheik of 
the mountains, and thus had a fine opportunity 
for securing the choicest steeds of the Orient. 
Lady Hester pointed to Harriet Livermore two 
very fine horses with peculiar marks, but differ- 
ing from each other in color. ‘‘ That one,’’ said 
Lady Hester, “‘ the Great King, when he comes, 
will ride, and the other I will ride in company 
with him.’’ Thereupon Harriet Livermore gave 
& most emphatic ‘‘ No,’’ and declared with fore- 
knowledge and aplomb, that ‘‘ the Great King 
will ride this horse, and it is I who, as his bride, 
will, at his second coming, ride the other horse.’’ 
It is said that she carried her point with Lady 
Hester, overpowering her with superior fluency 
and assertion. No wonder Whittier speaks of 
her as 
“ startling on her desert throne 


The crazy Queen of Lebanon, 
With claims fantastic as her own.” 


Between two and three years ago she returned 
to America, and since that time has resided in 
Philadelphia. To the end of her life, though 
more impatient than when younger, she exhib- 
ited those qualities which Whittier has so well 
described. The poet throws the mantle of pity 
over her, and we all can join in the conclusion 
of his admirable sketch of Harriet Livermore : — 


“ Tt is not ours to separate 
The tangled skein of will and fate. 
To show what metes and bounds should stand 
Upon the soul’s debatable land, 
And between chvice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events. 


But He who knows our frame is just, 
Merciful, and compassionate, 

And full of sweet assurances, 

And hope for all the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust.” 


Daily Advertiser. 





